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Better Baling 








For the South’s 1910 Gotton Grop 














Shipment of Cotton from New Orleans. 


HESE two photographs made in Liverpool strikingly illustrate 
the careless and disgraceful manner in which our Southern 
cotton reaches the English market (the writer has seen our rag- 
ged Southern bales hauled over Liverpool streets in just this 
plight) as compared with the thoroughly neat and satisfactory 
packing of cotton from other parts of the world, not only Egypt 
but India and South Africa as well. The unsightly and ragged 
condition of our cotton causes the English manufacturer to prefer 
Asiatic or African cotton when he can get it. 

Right now is the time for our Southern farmers to decide that 
our 1910 cotton crop shall be better baled than any other crop 
has ever been. King Cotton is no longer poor, he’s rich, and he 
deserves better clothing than the ragged garments of humiliation 
he wore in 1893-4-5-6. Moreover, it will pay. A buyer is al- 
ways willing to give a higher price for any product on earth when 
it looks thoroughly neat and attractive. Consciously or uncon- 
Sciously, intentionally or unintentionally, the cotton buyer will 
Pay more for the well-bound bale, and we fully believe that the 
farmer will get from $1.50 to $5 for every £1 he spends for better 
baling. 

For one thing, then, brother farmers, let’s decide on better 
baling for our 1910 cotton. And then let’s decide to get this tare 
matter settled. It will be remembered that The Progressive Far- 
mer and Gazette last fall carried. on a vigorous crusade for 6 per 
cent tare on cotton. This agitation was felt for good in many 
Sections, but from one or two communities we have had com- 
Plaints that buyers refused to buy cotton with 6 per cent fare, 
and these correspondents seem inclined io blame us for the 
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HOW AMERICAN COTTON LOOKS IN LIVERPOOL AS COMPARED WITH COTTON FROM INDIA AND EGYPT. 








Shipment of Cotton from Egypt. 


trouble. These correspondents are answered in this week's Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette in which we point out two things: 
(1) The 6 per cent tare is right, but if a farmer is willing to be 
ran over by buyers who object to it, if he is not willing to stand 
up for his rights, why, it is not our fault; we cannot help it. 
(2) Wherever buyers assume such an attitude, however, the far- 
mers should organize through the Farmers Union or otherwise for 
self protection and enforce their rights. And it is none too early 
to begin this work if results are to be had this season. 


FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 
MONEY IN RED CLOVER.................22008. See $d we Oe 8 868 5 
How one enthusiastic farmer made the crop—three tons per 
acre at a single cutting. 
HABITS AND LIFE HISTORY OF THE CATTLE TICK 
Every farmer should be informed as to this subject in order to 
understand and support methods of tick eradication 





A little talk with nothing about drinking as an 

ORGANIZE FOR 6 PER CENT COTTON TARE 
Here is work which Farmers’ Unions should 

Farmers are entitled to 6 per cent tare. 
needed for 1910 cotton season. 

HOW TO FATTEN YOUR HOGS THIS YEAR 
Feeding hogs cowpeas, soy beans, and peanuts August 1 to De- 
cember 1, then finishing on corn and cottonseed meal, will make 

pork at 3 to 4 cents a pound. Feeding all corn will cost you 
over twice as much. 


“awful sin.’ 


begin at once. 
Prompt action 
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Professor Massey's 
Editorial Page. 





Cowpea Hay. 





HE GENERAL opinion seems to be that the 
T cowpeas are especially hard to cure into hay. 
All around me I see farmers mowing peas 
and letting them lie in the sun till dry and then 
raking up a pile of naked stems, the leaves being 
all lost, though they are the best part of the hay. 
Treated in this way, the peas 
make a rough hay far inferior 
to what they would make if 
properly cured. Instead of be- 
ing difficult to cure, I have al- 
ways found cowpeas as easy to 
cure as any other forage plant. 
I have cured the hay in fine 
shape for many years, and 
never used a stake, a bush, or 
a scaffold, but have simply 
PROFESSOR MASSEY. made the hay just as I would 
make clover hay by keeping it from the sun as 
much as possible while curing. Curing partly 
in the cock and windrow, and letting it finish in 
the barn, I have always had clean, sweet hay with 
the leaves on and green in color. 

Cowpeas will cure if you will simply let them 
cure and do not monkey with all sorts of con- 
trivances to spoil the hay. My plan has been to 
start the mowers in the morning and cut till noon. 
Start a tedder right after the mowers and keep 
it going to toss the hay up loosely to facilitate the 
wilting. : 

Rake in to windrows that afternoon. Next 
morning turn the windrows and that afternoon 
cock the hay into as tall and narrow cocks as will 
stand well. As soon as you can take a bunch in 
both hands and give a twist and can see no sap 
run to the twist, haul it into the barn while the 
leaves are still limp, and when in the barn let it 
strictly alone, and it will cure bright and sweet. 

How long it should stay in the cocks will de- 
pend ‘on the condition of the crop and the weath- 
er. I have stored it the third day after cutting 
when the crop and the weather were both favor- 
able, and I have had to let a ranker growth stay 
out a week. Caps of cotton cloth are useful for 
protecting the cocks, but rain does not do the 
damage that it does with red clover hay. 

Some cure by setting stakes over the field and 
shocking the green peavines as fast as cut around 
the stakes, after the manner of curing peanuts. 
It will cure in this way, but there will be a great 
loss of the leaves after they get crisp, and as I 
have always made the best of hay in my method, 
I cannot see the advantage of the labor and ex- 
pense of setting stakes. 

The first point to observe is to let the peas ma- 
ture to the yellowing of the pods, but not to let 
them get so mature that they will begin to cast 
their leaves, which they do very soon after the 
ripening of the pods. 

I have seen this summer a number of fields of 
peas with corn sown among the peas. There will 
be a smaller growth of the peas by reason of the 
presence of the corn, and the hay will be harder 
to cure, and worth less, than without the corn, 
for the great value of peavine hay lies in its 
high protein character, and half corn will diminish 
this. 

If anything is mixed with the peas, I would pre- 
fer the all-yellow soy bean, for this by its upright 
growth will help to hold up the peas and make the 
mowing easier, and the soys will increase instead 
of diminishing the protein content of the hay. 








Farm and Garden in August. 





the most leisure months, as in the Upper 
South the cotton picking has not begun 
while the cultivation is completed. 

In Southern Maryland and Virginia August is 
the time for sowing crimson clover seed among the 
corn. It is best to go through with a small tooth 
cultivator lightly and then sow the seed on the 
fresh soil. Sow fifteen pounds per acre. 

Further South September and October will be 
better, and the seed can be sown am»ng the cotton 
about the first picking. Those who have grown 
their own seed are fortunate, for it is about im- 
possible to get home-grown seed on the market, 
and what there is, is held at $10 a bushel. The 
seedsmen are offering imported seed at $6 a 
bushel. But even at these prices the clover is 


() ie MUCH of the South August is one of 


cheaper as a soil-improver than any fertilizer that 
can be bought for $20 a ton. 


Late Potatoes.—Seed of the early crop that 
have been cut and covered for sprouting should 
be planted as they show signs of sprouting. Plant 
in very deep furrows and cover lightly till they 
start, and then work the soil to them as they grow 
till levely and cultivate shallow and level to con- 
serve the moisture. Seed that has been kept in 
cold storage can also be planted, and will make a 
more certain and better crop for winter use. 


Sweet Potatoes.—We now have wire guards to 
attach to the cultivator so that we can run 
through and lift the vines as the cultivator passes 
and drop them behind it. With this arrange- 
ment one can go through the potatoes later than 
otherwise without throwing the vines over the 
rows as is common. 

Make cuttings now about a yard long and make 
them into a soil and plant the coil in the hill, 
leaving only the tip of the shoot out. Then every 
joint will make a bunch of little potatoes that will 
be far better for bedding next spring than small 
cullings from the crop. 

Curled Scotch Kale.—Now is the time to sow 
the seed of this for winter use. Last winter this 
kale sold at retail on our market at five cents a 
pound, and has been as high as eight cents. I am 
sowing mine. 


Onion Sets.—My onion sets have just been lift- 
ed and placed in the shade in an out-house for 
curing. These are the Early Tait’s Queen. I 





“Makes The Mouth Water.” 


HE announcement that Editor Clar- 
ence Poe of The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette will sail from San 
Francisco the latter part of this month 
for a tour around the world causes our 
mouth to water in anticipation of the 
readable journal of the tour which will 
doubtless be forthcoming.—Editorial 
in Charlotte Observer. 











will plant them in late September in well fer- 
tilized * beds setting the sets deep in the bed so 
that the soil can be pulled from them in then 
spring and the bulbs form on the surface of the 
soil. These are for green bunching onions, for 
we grow better ripe onions from seed sown in 
February or March. 

Garden Corn.—Grow your own seed of sugar 
corn and you will find that it can be grown in the 
South. The seed from the seedsmen is all grown 
in Nebraska and does not do well in the South. 
Plant Stowell’s Evergreen and the Egyptian sweet 
corn and save the seed, and you can soon accli- 
mate it. Keep something growing in the garden 
all the time, and keep the weeds down and you 
will have fewer cut-worms in the spring. If you 
are bothered with nut-grass, keep at it and do 
not let it go to seed now, for thousands of plants 
come from seed for every one that comes from 
the roots. I have nearly banished it in one sea- 
son from my garden by simply going for it every 
day. 

Celery.—The latter part of the month will be 
time enough to set celery plants in their perma- 
nent quarters in North Carolina, and September, 
further South, while in Florida the celery grow- 
ers will be just starting for their winter crop. I 
set celery plants in beds six feet wide. Plant in 
rows across the bed, sitting the plants six inches 
apart and the rows a foot apart. Leave plenty 
of space on the sides for earthing. Begin earth- 
ing when the nights get cool in October. Straight- 
en up each plant and pack earth around it by hand 
to keep it erect, and then you can fill in between 
with a shovel and carry the bed up six inches 
outside the ends of the rows, just keeping the 
growing leaves above the soil at each earthing till 
December, and then earth the bed all over and 
cover with pine straw to keep out freezing, and 
you can dig the celery all winter. Use the most 
moist soil you have and fertilize heavily. 





If the farmers all through a section would go to 
growing their own crimson clover seed it would 
pay some one to own a huller and travel around 
and clean the seed on toll. But the huller is a 
very costly machine, and no one farmer can afford 
to have one for his own use alone. But every 
Southern farmer should produce all the crimson 
clover seed he needs, and all the cowpea seed, too, 
for there are machines now that enable him to 
save the pea seed economically. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAzErrg, 
More Garden Notes. 





CORRESPONDENT writes that he is much 
interested in my notes on the garden, | 


am glad of this, and hope that every reader 
of The Progressive Farmer and Gazette wil] take 
more interest in having a fine garden all the yeay 
round, and not a spring garden only, and a weeq 
patch to breed cut-worms in the fall. 
a 

As fast as the roasting ears are gathered for 
use I cut the stover and cure it, and then dig out 
all the stumps, for I do not want them in the 
way. These corn butts are piled in an out-of-the. 
way place to rot, and all the potato tops, Deavines 
and garden rubbish in general goes into the same 
pile. The refuse from the kitchen goes there too, 
and every time an addition is made to the heap I 
sprinkle air-slaked lime over it. Then by next 
spring I will have a mass of humus-making ma- 
terial to return to the garden. 

& 
We are now luxuriating in vegetables of many 
sorts. Among these, the chard is a favorite. This 
is a sort of beet with golden yellow leaves ‘and 
silvery white leaf stalks. These leaf stalks are 
pulled off and cooked like asparagus, and any one 
who has never grown chard should try it and real- 
ize how good it is and what a fine summer substi- 
tute it is for asparagus. 
& 

Two rows of cucumbers forty feet long have 
given us bushels more than we could use, and 
from the first of July we have had tomatoes in 
super-abundance, and, in fact, have been selling 
bushels to the grocers. Just now we are in the 
height of the egg plants, and when one has a dish 
of fried or baked egg plant he does not need 
much meat. Two rows of these give us all we 
want, and some to sell. 


& 

From early in July we have been having a 
succession of roasting ears, and will have them 
till frost stops them, for I keep planting, and now 
where my early potatoes were grown, there is 
corn now just tasselling, and another set later 
than this is not yet showing tassels. The Suc- 
cession cabbages that followed the Early Wake- 
field have now made broad, heavy heads. Air- 
slake lime, with a little salt mixed’ in’ it dust- 
ed over the heads keeps the worms off so far, 
but must be renewed after a rain. I would not 
hesitate to use Paris green in the early stages of 
the crop, but now that the heads are made, I do 
not want to put poison on them. 


| 
Then in the way of flowers I have about two 
hundred dahlias grown from seed, and it is very 
interesting to watch them coming into bloom, and 
note whether they are worth keeping or not. Then 
I have a lot of seedling cannas that are coming 
into bloom, and every one so far is fine. I have 
them with large heads of orange-colored flowers, 
pink flowers, scarlet flowers, scarlet with yellow 
center, and one a pale lemon color without a 
spot of any sort. Some have green leaves, and 
some have bronze leaves, and so far, not a plant 
that has bloomed but is well worth keeping, for 
the seed came from one of the best collections in 
this country. 
e 
Then I have a long row of Meehan’s marvel 
mallows. These are crosses of our common Dig 
white mallow in the marshes and the red one 
from Florida, and they make flowers as big as 4 
dinner plate from pure white to dark crimson 
through all shades of pink. These are perfectly 
hardy, though the tops die to the ground in the 
fall. They shoot up from the roots in spring and 
make great bushes in summer. On my porch the 
moon flowers are climbing, and every evening they 
open their big white moon-like flowers and the 
vines make a pleasant shade from the sun. But 
I have mentioned only a few of the vegetables and 
flowers I am growing, and all of them are being 
grown by the labor of my own hands, for I have 
not hired a day this summer. 
e 
There is lots of fun in a good garden, and lots 
of pleasure eating what one’s own labor has pro- 
duced and gathered. Curled Scotch kale will 
now be sown for the winter and spinach later. 





You will want to read Editor Poe’s book of 
European travel, “A Southerner in Europe,” be- 
fore starting with his ‘Round the World” travel 
letters. One paper copy of the book free for three 
new 25-cent subscriptions; cloth copy for five 
25-cent subscriptions. 
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Saturday, August 13, 1910.] 


ORGANIZE FOR 6 PER 


Here is Work Which Farmers’ 


CENT COTTON TARE 


Unions in Every Cotton State 


Should Begin On at Once—Farmers Are Entitled to 6 Per Cent 
Tare, But We Can Not Help a Man Who is Willing to Be Run 
Over—Prompt Action Needed for 1910 Cotton Season. 


not mistaken, I saw in The 

Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette an article, advising 
farmers to put 30 pounds of bag- 
ging on their cotton, including 
ties. The farmers here, follow- 
ing your advice did so. The mill 
men kicked on it and stopped all 
local buyers from buying, saying 
a farmer had just as well put in 
plank to make up, as it would be 
more honorable. 

Some one wrote an article 
in the Charlotte Observer 
about it making the same sort 
of argument, and I am surprised 
at your not replying to it. You 
surely have not noticed it. Not 
only myself, but all farmers are 
surprised at your not replying. 
What I want to know, is it law 
to put it on? If itis defend us; 
if not publish the amount we 
can put on it. Cc; 
Shelby, N. C. 


Gi TIME last fall, if I am 


(Answer by Editor Clarence Poe.) 

I am glad to get the letter from 
“OC,” but he should remember that all 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
can do in a case like this is to tell 
what is right. With all the informa- 
tion before us, we said, and still say, 
that the farmer is entitled to put 6 
per cent tare on his cotton bales. 
This is his right, but if the farmer 
is not disposed to insist on it, we. 
cannot help it. The farmer has a 
right now to get 14 to 15 cents for 
good cotton, but if he is willing to 
be run over and let a buyer take it 
for 10 cents, we have too much im- 
portant work to do to go out and 
fight the battles of a man who won’t 
stand up for himself. 

The 6 per cent tare is right and 
farmers from one end of the South 
to the other ought to organize with 
a view to enforcing this right on all 
1910 markets. 

All that we can do is to tell them 
this and then it is up to them, 
through the Farmers’ Unions and 
other ways to do the rest. 

But why do we say the 6 per cent 
tare is right? 

Put in a nutshell, our position is 
just this: Europe buys most of our 
cotton, and buys it on a basis of 6 
per cent tare-—fixes prices with a 
view to losing 6 per cent to get net 
weight. President J. L. Lee of the 
Georgia Farmers’ Union publicly as- 
serted last fall that Wilmington, At- 
lanta, Augusta, and Savannah export- 
ers buy cotton on a basis of 22 
pounds and put on the full 30 pounds 
before exporting. 

If the European manufacturers 
allow 6 per cent for tare, then the 
American manufacturers should eith- 
er allow 6 per cent or pay a high- 
er price for their lint. And if 6 
per cent is right, then it is not the 
case that where the farmer puts on 
the full 6 per cent, he is acting dis- 
honorably and selling bagging and 
ties at cotton prices; the real truth 
is, that where less than 6 per cent 
is used the buyer might more rea- 
sonably be accused because he gets 
cotton at bagging prices. And it is in 
getting cotton at bagging prices that 
the only unfair action has been go- 
ing on, if the information I have is 
correct. 

Last fall the American Textile 
Manufacturer jumped on me for my 
fight for the 6 per cent tare, and I 
answered them with the letter add- 
ed herewith. Although I watched 
their paper carefully they have nev- 
er yet published this reply, so far as 
I can learn, nor have they ever re- 
futed my position by private corre- 


spondence. One or two leading cot- 
ton manufacturers also attacked my 
position, but could not come back at 
me when I presented these argu- 
ments, although I made it plain that 
I wrote with no feeling toward either 
cotton buyer or cotton manufacturer 
and with an earnest desire not only 
to be absolutely fair, but to get any 
information that might show me in 


The paramount need, as I see it, 
is for a. uniform system. There 
ought to be a definite understand- 
ing between the farmers’ organiza- 
tions and the manufacturers’ organ- 
izations as to the amount of tare to 
be allowed on each bale and the 
present double standard system, 
with all of its irregularities and 
losses forever done away with. 


If the tare were less than 6 per 
cent, but uniform and unvarying, 
prices would soon be adjusted 
through natural law to compensate 
for the increased percentage of lint 
in a bale, but with the present dou- 
ble-standard system the farmer gets 








‘*Cheated Out of Several Pounds Per Bale.” 


J. L. Lee, Retiring President Georgia Farmers’ Union, in Farmers’ Union News. 


OME TIME AGO I fell into great disrepute by assuming 
S a@ position that the farmer was being cheated out of several 
pounds in every bale of cotton under the system of tares; 
men high up in financial, social, and business affairs of this 
State proceeded to show the farmers that I was uninformed, and 
that no one possessed any knowledge concerning equitable tare 
but some few people whose business it was to make this special 
profit on every bale of cotton bought. Their criticisms did not 
deter me from pushing this investigation, just a little, to see 
what was in it. It did not take me long to get evidence that 
in Wilmington, N. C., where the cotton buyers were only allow- 
ing the farmer twenty or twenty-two pounds of tare, were plac- 
ing on every bale exported the full thirty pounds. Atlanta was 
guilty of the same offense, so was Augusta, Savannah, as well 
as every other bale exporting? 

The people in the city of Atlanta engaged in the cotton busi- 
ness were quick enough to throw in our face a bill for cotton 
delivered in the New England States showing that the tare was 
twenty-two pounds, they supposing that the farmer would be 
content to know that in this country he and the cotton buyer, 
as well as the cotton mills, were about even; but as two-thirds 
of our cotton is manufactured in Europe, therefore shipped 
there, a different scene is behind the curtain when we look be- 
yond the seas, where two-thirds of our cotton is manufactured. 

I am in possession of some information which resembles the 
following language: ‘Under present conditions of importing 
cotton into England, we, the English buyer, always buy it with 
6 per cent allowed for tare; this includes the band and canvas; 
6 per cent tare is about 30 pounds to the bale.” My communi- 
cation also states “‘that at the American gin only six ties are 
put upon each bale, but all exported cotton has from eight to 
ten ties.” Now, if we sell, to be perfectly liberal, say five mil- 
lion bales abroad the American buyer buying the same with 
twenty-two pounds of tare, and adds eight pounds more at the 
present price of cotton, it is no wonder to me that they are 
anxious not to be disturbed in this little game. 








error. 


For as I said to them in the caught between the upper and neth- 


language of old Marcus Aurelius: 
“If any man can show me that I do 
not think or act aright, I will gladly 
change for I seek only the truth by 
which no man was ever injured.’ 
The fact that neither the manufac- 
turers themselves nor their official 
organ were able to attack or over- 
turn our arguments is the best com- 
mentary on their soundness. 


er millstones and has lost thousands 
of dollars as a result. 

If 6 per cent tare is to be and con- 
tinue the recognized standard by 
European manufacturers—and it 
has been the standard so long that 
manufacturers tell us it would be 
almost impossible to change it—then 
the American standard should be re- 
vised to accord with it. 
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In other words, we must have a 
uniform system, and the 6 per cent 
tare seems to be the only one that 
can be agreed upon. 

The letter which I sent the Amer- 
ican Textile Manufacturer, and 
which they did not even publish, 
may make our position even clearer 
and is appended herewith: 


A Letter the Manufacturers Wouldn't 
Print. 


“To the Editor: I have read 
your editorial in this week’s 
Textile Manufacturer, and I 
think that you entirely misun- 
derstand the spirit of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and the South- 
ern farmer. We do not wish to 
have a single piece of bagging 
sold at cotton prices. In fact, 
so far from the system of sell- 
ing by net weight being objec- 
tionable, the farmers know very 
well that the mills do not really 
buy bagging and ties but always 
make their price with a view to 
buying only the net weight. 
The point I make is, that long 
custom and the uniform prac- 
tice among European buyers is 
to assume that net weight is 6 
per cent less than the gross 
weight, and that prices for cot- 
ton are fixed upon this basis— 
as it is reasonable to assume 
since the larger part of our cot- 
ton crop is bought by Europe 
in which the 6 per cent tare is 
the rule. 

“As a matter of fact, then, it 
is not the case that where the 
farmer puts on full 6 per cent, 
he is selling bagging and ties at 
cotton prices, but the real situa- 
tion is, that where less thah 6 
per cent is put on, cotton is sold 
at bagging prices. 

“As for buying at net weight, 
that is what the cotton world is 
is aiming at now, for the price 
is lowered sufficiently to allow 
for the bagging and ties. The 
need is for uniformity, so that 
one class (the buyers and man- 
ufacturers) will not get the ad- 
vantage which another class 
(the farmers) is entitled to. 

“Our position in the matter is 
more clearly set forth in the en- 
closed editorial which we 
should like to have you publish. 
We are only seeking the truth 
in the matter and a square deal, 
which we believe can only come 
about by having a uniform sys- 
tem instead of the present dou- 
ble standard.” 





Get six new 25-cent subscriptions 
and we’ll renew your own subscrip- 
tion one year free. You can do it. 
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PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 








A SPLENDID WATERWORKS SYS- 
TEM FOR $150. 


How a Wide-Awake Farmer in Pearl 
River County Improved His Home. 


I wish to tell my brother farmers 
about my waterworks system, which 
cost me about $150, omitting part of 
the work and the digging of the 
well. I leave out the well for I have 
@ poor one, and wells are not the 
same everywhere. I omit the work 
because I did that myself at odd 
times and have no account of the 
time I put in. 

I pump my water from a well 40 
feet deep and elevate it to a tank on 
a tower 23 feet high. The tower 
is made of wood and sheated and 
shingled to the tank, with the ex- 
ception of the house at the base of 
the tower, which is weather boarded 
with shingle roof, the tower extend- 
ing through the roof. In this house 


is the engine and pump over the 
well. The house and tower cost 
about $25. 


The tank on the tower is made 
of galvanized iron; its capacity is 700 
gallons; holds enough to furnish the 
house for two weeks; it cost $16. 
My pumping engine ‘s made by a 
firm who advertises in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette. This 
engine works fine. Its first cost was 
$37.50; it costs me 20 cents a 
month for gasoline to run this en- 
gine to pump my water. 

In the kitchen I have a sink with 
dish drain boards on each side. This 
sink cost me $2.20. The hot and 
cold water faucets over the sink cost 
75 cents each; they are nickle plat- 
ed. The hot water boiler, which 
holds the water as it comes from the 
range, sits in one corner of the room 
and is wrapped with several thick- 
nesses of asbestos and building 
paper, and is boxed in so it is not 
visible in the room. With this kind 
of an arrangement the water stays 
hot longer than when it oe in “ 





Do Wout Detad 
New Shoes? 


open room. This boiler arrangement 
cost about $6. 

In my milk room I have a con- 
crete vat in which I put the Cooley 
cans with milk. This vat has a drain 
and overflow and a cold water fau- 
cet leading direct from the well. By 
changing the water every day the 
milk and butter is kept cool and the 
ice bill is “cut out.” This vat is 
18x21x48 inches inside, with walls 
4 inches thick. This vat cost, in- 
cluding work cost, $3.50. 

The part of the waterwerks sys- 
tem which adds most pleasure and 
convenience to the home is the bath 
room. I have a large bath tub, lav- 
atory and water closet, all of which 
cost me $40. A suit can be bought 
for less than that. Now, allowing 
about $6 for pipe and we have most 
of the expense covered. I did all 
my own work in putting in the sys- 
tem, so I cannot tell the exact cost of 
the work. The drain tile cost me 
$15. (Price greatly reduced.) This 
will depend, of course, how far the 
sewerage will have te be drained. 

For about $7 one can buy suvh 
pipe tools as will be necessary to do 
ordinary pipe fitting on the farm, 
and if one is going to have water 
works he must have these tools to 
do his own repairing and extending. 

LLOYD G. PRENTICE. 

Pearl River Co., Miss. 





THINGS THAT INTEREST ONE 
FARMER. 


That article on your front cover 
in July 23rd issue for a 12-months’ 
stock law is just what I like to see. 
Twelve months’ stock law for the 
entire State. Yes, that’s the way to 
see her grow. No more charity 
stock feeding. Let every body feed 
his own stock and have better stock 
—or none. If he is a subject of 
charity, let us feed him and not his 
stock. 

1 do not agree altogether with 
Professor ssmunbiciies that the farmer 








It takes a deal of moral 
courage for some folks to 
Stiff soles 


buy new shoes. 
and unyielding upper le 


ers sometimes bring serious 
foot troubles in their wake. 


To many new sh 
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Look for 
the Red Bell 
on the Box. 


Southern Girl 
$2.00 Shoe $2-50 


with the sole made flexible, is a positive relief 
for tired and tortured feet. Itis as pliable as an 


old shoe from the very 


any shoe you ever saw. 


first. It is as stylish as 


The top and vamp are of soft kid but tough as horse- 


hide. 


We’ve taken out all the stiffness. 


We've left 


in all the wear and all the style. 


See this shoe at the Craddock agency in your-town, 
Made in all styles and patterns—slippers—pumps— 


lace and button boots. 


CRADDOCK- 


TERRY CO., 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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need not buy any nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer. Peas and clover are great 
aids in the improvement, but on 
poor land you had better put a little 
nitrogen. The best piece of corn I 
have seen this year is on poor land, 
but it was manured well and limed 
before the crimson clover was sown, 
for the two preceeding years. This 
year, after the clover was cut, the 
corn planted, it made corn such as 
you read about. Still everybody 
who sees it and knows how it was 
done will not do it. No sir, crimson 
clover is a very uncertain crop. It 
takes good preparation to succeed 
when the season is dry—more than 
many will take time to give. But it 
will pay us all to take the time and 
give the preparation even if we have 
to plant just a spot a year. 

Mr. Wilson, of St. Brides, says let 
the buyer and seller get closer to- 
gether. I say, Amen to that. It is 
a known fact that with prices tend- 
ing upward, the merchants and gen- 
eral dealers have made more money 
and better the last three years than 
for years. Retail prices have been 
exceedingly profitable. The farmer 
needs to get closer to the cost price 
and much of the middleman’s profits 
ought to be eliminated. 


One more good thing in that issue 
is, Unimproved lands and large 
holdings assessed too low. Sure you 
ape right now. There is land here 
being sold in building lots for $500 
per acre that is only taxed at $11 
per acre. This is one thing the 
next Legislature should give its at- 
tion—and the people should see that 
it is done. Why should speculators 
and moneyed men get all the bene- 
fits from other people’s improve- 
ments? It is unfair. 

“Put Your Officers on a Salary Ba- 
sis,” is another thing the people need 
to look into. We want the light and 
then we want laws that shall be en- 
forced without fear or favor. I like 
your spirit and your aims. Your pa- 
per grows better. 

W. T. CUTCHIN. 

Shankle, N. C. 








A rich farmer may afford to be 
without The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette, but no farmer can unless he 
is rich. 





One of the best woman’s maga- 
zines in America is the Mother’s Mag- 
azine. Subscription one year free if 
you send us two 25-cent subscrip- 
tions. 
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(See other School Ads. on page 647.) 








LOUISBURG 
COLLEGE 


NORTH CAROLINA 





63rd Session begins Sep- 
tember 7th, 1910. 





Application for rooms 
should be made 


at once. 





For full information ad- 
dress, 


PRESIDENT, 


M. D. ALLEN, 


LOUISBURG, N. C. 
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Our graduates tted to Post-graduate 
courses in University of ‘North Carolina. 


New dormitory for 100 young men. New 
to young !adies’ Steam heat, elec- 
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all modern conveniences, $8.50 a 
menth. Tuition in College, $40 a year. 


Hickery Business College in Connection with Lenoir College. 


R. L. FRITZ, - - PRESIDENT. 
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Trinity Park School 


A First-Class Preparatory School 


Certificates of Graduation Accepted 
for Entrance to Leading Southern 
Colleges 














Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy: five acres. Library 
containing more than forty thousand 
bound volumes. Well equipped gym- 
nasium. High standards and modern 
methods of instruction. Frequent lec- 
tures by prominent lecturers. Expen- 
ses exceedingly moderate. Twelve 
years of phenomenal success. 








For catalogue and other information, 
address 


F. S ALDRIDGE, Bursar, 
DURHAM, N. C 

















WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A well equipped College of Liberal Arts, 
its in Education, Law, 
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moderate. A Loan 
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to Secretary 


zEk.B. EARNSHAW, 
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(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 
Ditehiiehe eitentes in the Hill Country.” Un- 
——- Healthfulness. Water. Mod- 
ern in equipment. Every convenience. An id 
place Ser the education of young men and young 
women from the farm, having all the yg 
of city life and none of its disadvantages. 
moderate from $112.00 to $187.00 per session of ten ten 
months. For catalog or other information, address 
EMMETT L. MOFFITT, President, or 
W. A. HARPER, Dean, Elon College, 
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Saturday, August 13, 1910.) 
MONEY IN RED CLOVER. 





How One Enthusiastic Farmer Made 
the Crop—Three Tons Per Acre at 
a Single Cutting. 


Messrs. Editors: For the good it 
may do others, I should like to tell 
your many readers my wonderful 
success. with red clover in Lincoln 
County. 

In the fall of 1908 I prepared nine 
acres very thoroughly by breaking 
with four horses hitched to a No. 20 
Oliver going 10 to 12 inches deep 
(this ‘land had been broken almost 
as deep before and had been manured 
pretty well for corn). This plat of 
land has been in rude cultivation for 
more than fifty years, and was con- 
sidered very poor land. The land is 
a dark, sticky red clay, and hard to 
plow, breaks cloddy when too wet or 
too dry, and requires a lot of har- 
rowing to get in proper contition for 
seeding. q | 

Not being a believer in the pur- 
chase of nitrogenous fertilizers, I had 
in my management been using high- 
grade acid phosphate on this as well 
as on all other lands under my care. 
This fact, I think, figures quite ma- 
terially in the immense crop of clover 
now occupying this particular land. 
The seeding was done with a Buck- 
eye grain drill, a very accurate fer- 
tilizer feeder, which is very import- 
ant when we mix clover seeds in fer- 
tilizer, our method at present. We 
used only 8 pounds clover and three- 
pecks of the wheat seed per acre; 
mixed clover seeds very thoroughly 
in 400 pounds of fertilizers—one-half 
being acid, one-half agricultural lime. 
This for one acre. 

The wheat was a great crop. The 
clover was much greater. Cut two 
fine crops of clover in 1909, after 
harvesting the wheat crop, yielding 
20 tons, or a little over that. This 
year, 1910, the spring being very dry, 
first crop cut 22 tons. The second 
crop, which is just now cleared off 
the land, was indeed immense; stood 
three feet tall, and as thick as could 
be, although down on the ground 
flat, so that mueh of it was passed 
over by the mower. This last crop 
yielded a little more than three tons 
per acre. This last cutting, while it 
will salivate horses, is fit for cattle, 
but will be threshed in September 
for seeds and fed in winter to beef 
cattle in combination with cotton- 
seed meal as an experiment. 

A drouth coming on the land im- 
mediately after second crop of clover 
was taken off will end the cutting 
of hay for this season. What growth 
comes on the jand henceforth will be 
turned in, in March, for corn before 
Plowing. I will also add all manure 
from thirty head of stock and will 
broadcast a liberal quantity of sim- 
Ple asid phosphate, and if past ex- 
Perience has taught me anything 
relative to clover as a soil-builder, 
I shall harvest at least one hundred 
bushels corn per acre in 1911. 

In the fall of 1909 I prepared an- 
other nine-acre plat as before, and 
seeded to wheat and clover just as 
in 1908, but the seeding was imme- 
diately followed by a heavy rain so 
that my stand of wheat and clover 
was not perfect, but is sufficient for 
the land’s sake; and despite the thin 
stand, I am getting a good quantity 
of hay from this nine-acre plat. 

This fall I have a decided advan- 
tage in the way of securing a stand 
of clover in that I have about sixty 
loads of stable manure pregnant with 
clover seeds from having fed clover 
hay all summer to twenty heads of 
animals; kept manure dry so as not 
to injure seed and will top-dress im- 
Mediately ahead of drill, thereby 
utilizing all seeds in manure, and 
Will need to add but a few pounds to 
insure a perfect stand. 

I shall continue to sow clover with 
teieete ce where land is suf- 

ed to grow clover;. 





but will continue to sow the pea and 
the soy bean om land which I am 
sure will not grow clover, and other 
lands too sandy to ever expect clover 
to thrive upon. 

I have at this time (July 30th) 
mammoth soja beans standing three 
feet tall upon ideal clover land, and 
yet I would be foolish to sow clover 
seed upon this land, knowing, as I 
do, that this land has been in clean 
cultivation for seven years, and not 
a particle of stable manure has been 
put onto it in the seventy-five years 
in which it has been in use. 

But when I get this same land 
brought under my three-year rota- 
tion (of which I knew nothing until 
reading of Professor Massey’s ‘‘Crop 
Growing and Crop Feeding’’), and 
shall receive its heavy application of 
stable manure which shall always 
precede the platning of corn, then it 
shall grow large crops of clover also, 
and wil not again be seeded to sojas. 
For listen: One crop of elover, where 
it grows to perfection, traps more 
nitrogen for future crops than three 
crops of cowpeas or sojas. This, of 
course, is meart for the red clay soil 
so prevalent in Lincoln and Catawba 
Counties, and similar lands all along 
the Piedmont range. 

Cc. W. BEAM. 

Lincoln Co., N. C. 





RED SPIDER ON COTTON. 


What can I do to stop red 
spider? Will they affect another 
crop of cotton the next year on 
the same land or will I have to 
rotate to get finally rid of them? 
I have never seen the pest 
amount to anything before, but 
they are getting all over my 
farm nearly since it has turned 
so dry. Jd. @:. B. 

Robeson Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

The red spider or red mite more 
properly, is favored by hot and arid 
conditions and is destroyed by mois- 
ture. It will come in any season 
when the conditions are such as to 
favor it. In a season of plentiful 
rainfall there is seldom much spider, 
while they will always increase in 
dry and hot weather. Preventives 
such as we use in greenhouses could 
not be used in the cotton field be- 
cause of the cost. Sulphur dusted 
over the plants is a good preventive 
but costs too much for the cotton 








Norfolk Southern Railroad — New 
and Attractive Train Service Be- 
tween Raleigh, N. C., and Wash- 
ington, N. C. 


Begivning August 15th, the Norfolk Southern 
Railroad will put snother vassenger train in ser- 
vice between Raleigh and Washington, via, Green- 
ville and Wilson—making three passenger trains 
each way every week day. 

NEW SCHEDULE FROM WASHINGTON TO 

. RALEIGH, N. C. 

No 5. Daily, “Night Express.”’ leaves Washing. 
ton, 2:55 a. m., Greenville, 8:53 a. m., Wilson, 5:29 
a. m:, arrives Raleigh 7:39 a. m. 

No. 19, Daily. Except Sorday. leaves Washing- 
ton 7:00 a m., Greenville 7:51 a. m., Wilson 9:34 a 
m.. arrive Raleigh 11:20. 

No. 11. Daily, Except Sunday, leaves Washine- 
ton, 3:2 p. m., Greenville 4:14 p. m., Wilson 5:31 
Dp. m, arrive Raleigh 7:20 p. m. 

FROM RALEIGH TO WASHINGTON AND 

NEW BERN 

No. '2, Dafly, Except Sunday, leave Raleigh at 
6:16 a. m., Wilson 8:20 a. m., Greenville, 9:49 a.m, 
«rrive Washington 10:30 2. m.. arrive New Bern 
11:85 a. m.. arrive Norfolk 4:05 p. m 

FROM WASHINGTON TO NEW BERN 

No. 53. Daily. Fxcept Sunday. leave Washing- 
ton 10:07 a._m.. arrive New Bern 11:35 a. m. 

No 18, Neilv. Except Sunday, leaves Raleigh 
8:00 p. m.. Wilson 5:05 p. m.. leaves Greenville 6:30 
p. m.. arrives Washington 7:25 p. m. hee 

No 6. Daily. “Night Express.” leaves Raleigh 
9:90 p. m.. Wilson 11:15 p m., Greenville 12°41 a m.. 
arrives Wash 1:40 a. m., arrives Norfolk 
70a m. 

FROM NEW BERN TO WASHINGTON AND 

RALFI 


No 14, Daily. Except Sunday, leaves New Bern 
1:45 p. m.. arrives Washington 3:00 p. m., arrives 
Raleigh 7:20 p. m. 
BEAUFORT DISTRICT 

No. 9, Daily, leaves Beanfort 4°50 p. m.. More- 
head City 5:12 p. m , New Bern 6:50 p.m, 
8:02 p. m.. arrive Goldsboro 9:00 p. m. 

No change in schedule ef trairs Nos. 7, 8, and 10, 
between Goldsboro and Reaufort. 

= charge in schedule of Oriental Branch 


Traine. 
var J change in schednle of any Northern Division 
s. 
For complete information, ask any ticket agen’ 
or address ~ . 
H. C."HUDGINS, G. P. A., 3 2": Norfolk, Va. 


field. Spraying with whale oil soap- 
suds is open to the same objection. 
They attack feeble plants more than 
strong growing ones and the only 
thing to de is to get the land into 











F you have never used 
never realized the greatest possible wheat crop from 


your land. No known 
such enormous yields. 


You can buy various elements 
—you can mix them as you choose 
—but you can never make a fer- 
tilizer half so good as genuine old 
Peruvian Guano. 


To try to imitate Peruvian, 
would be like trying to make milk 
from chemicals. 


For this fertilizer consists of the 
manure of the fish eating birds 
that throng the coast of Peru, as 
well as the remains of the birds 
themselves. 


It is really digested fish—the 
richest of all fertilizers, and con- 
tains plant foods in forms which 
chemists hawe never been able 
to imitate. 


It holds first rank among plant 
foods. 


It is a complete fertilizer, con- 
taining Phosphate, Ammonia, Pot- 
ash and Lime—Supplying all of 
the elements deficient in most 
soils. 


The elements existin ideal forms, 


Some are quickly active, some . 


(5) 6389 


the highest state of eultivation and 
fertility, and by shallow cultivation 
retain moisture in the soil to pro- 
mote growth and the red spider will 








Peruvian Guano, you have 


fertilizer is the producer of 


slower, some still more slow, 
which nourish the plant from 
start to maturity. 


Sacks filled with Peruvian re- 
main intact for years, for this 
Guano is free from sulphuric acid 
and chlorine. 


Sour lands are sweetened by its 
use, and restored to productive- 
ness—organic matter is put into 
the soil, making humus, benefitt- 
ig your crops for years to come. 


This concentrated plant food 
while costing more, is really the 
most economical to use, for you 
save on handling, hauling and 
freight. 


Secure an 
Peruvian. 


If you want some of this—the 
only genuine Peruvian Guano in 
America—take action now. 

Write us for the name of our 
dealer in your locality, and our 
Peruvian Handbook. 

We were unable to fill all of our 
orders this spring. 


option on some 


Peruvian Guano Corporation 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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Open 


SAVES 2-3 OF THE LABOR 


Specially made for sowing Oats or Wheat in Cotton Fields. 


the cotton. 


Bnrichment of the Soil. 


No matter how big or how little your farm may be this machine 
will save labor and make more money for you than any of the expen- 
sive two-horse or three-horse drills. 


Free Booklet gives full information. 





THE COLE MFG. CO., 





No damage to 


The Cole Grain Drill is the Key to Crop Rotation and the 


Box 300, ‘Charlotte, N. C. 



































































THE HOME CIRCLE. 








Two Poems of 


I.—THE WEED. 


Here’s to the weed! 
Bully for him, his forebears and his 
seed! 


I sing his own innateness 
Of qualities of greatness. 
Choose any little spot 

Of all your garden plot, 

Dig it and pulverize and plant the 
seed -* 
Of any flower you please. Up comes 

the weed. 
Sit down beside it with your hoe 
And watch it grow. 
Chop off its top, dig up its seed, 
To-morrow you behold—the weed. 
It is the first thing 
Above the ground in the spring. 
It is the last to go 
Before the winter snow. 
Spurn it and smite it, 
Burn it and blight it, 
You cannot spite it. 
Still with humility complete, 
It casts itself beneath you feet. 
Chop it and crop it; if you nod, 
Its head peeps through the sod. 
Curse it full seventy times and seven, 
And still it meekly points its green 
toward heaven. 


Perseverance. 


So I say, here’s to it! 

For undiscouraged grit, 

For pure git-up-and-git, 

Consistent and insistent 

Stick-to-it and hang-by-it, 

Keep-at-it and re-try-it, 

The weed, unarmed, unloved, un- 

aided, 

Has all the garden faded! 
—Edmund Vance Cooke, in the 

Woman’s Home Companion. 


IL.—JUS’ KEEP ON KEEPIN’ ON. 


If the day looks kinder gloomy 
An’ your chances kinder slim, 
If the situation’s puzzlin’ 
An’ the prospects awful grim, 
An’ perplexities keep pressin’ 
Till all hope is nearly gone, 
Jus’ bristle up and grit your teeth, 
An’ keep on keepin’ on. 


Fumin’ never wins a fight 
An’ frettin’ never pays; 

There ain’t no good in broodin’ inp 
These pessimistic ways. 

Smile jus’ kinder cheerfully 
When hope is nearly gone, 

An’ bristle up, and grit your teeth, 
An’ keep on keepin’ on. 

—Backbone. 








MAKING THE FARM 


Some Rather Harsh-Sounding Complaints Made By the Younger 
People on the Farm—The Average Farmer Could Provide a 
Better Water Supply, Bath-Room, Better Kitchen and Working 
Equipment; Books, Pictures, and Music—Think About It. 


Mrs. F. L. Stevens, 


OST OF THE middle aged 
M farmers and their wives, now 

living on the farms, will re- 
main there for life. The important 
consideration is whether the chil- 
dren are to fol- 
low the profes- 
sion of their par- 
ents or are to 
seek a new life 
and new occupa- 
tion elsewhere. 
Whether the farm 
is to develop un- 
der the direction 
of the new gener- 
ation or pass over 
into other and strange hands or be- 
come neglected and abandoned, as is 
the condition in many States, will de- 
pend largely upon the effort on the 
present-day farm father and mother 
to make the farm home and the 
farm rivals in attractiveness of the 
other life in the city. 


The Neglect of Modern Conveniences. 

Perhaps the chief failure of farm 
life to compete with the town is in 
the lack of comforts, often regarded 
by the farm father as luxuries, the 
possession of which has no interest 
to him. In far too many farm homes 
there is not only an entire lack of 
comfort but some of the most neces- 
sary requisites to health in the way 
of sanitary conveniences about the 
farm home are wanting. Occasion- 
ally the children from these neg- 
lected homes go into the town, per- 
haps to visit a city cousin. The in- 
come of this city family may be 
small, but the home is heated, it 
has a bathroom and electric lights. 
The young people from the neigh- 
borbood come in after tea. The fa- 
ther enjoys his evening paper in an 
adjoining well heated, well lighted 
room. When the city cousin returns 
the visit he finds stoves for heating, 
kerosene lamps, cold Ralls, no bath- 
room. Tbe family rises at 5 o’clock 
in the nftfning Yhe year round, with 





MRS, STEVENS. 


HOME ATTRACTIVE. 


West Raleigh, N. C. 


the day’s work often extending far 
into the night during the busy sea- 
son. She sees the mother in the 
family cooking food under discour- 
aging conditions, no equipment ex- 
cept that with which she set up 
housekeeping in the early days. She 
sees this mother washing clothes in 
old-fashioned tubs and boiling them 
in the old-fashioned kettle in the 
yard. The roads are so bad one- 
half the year that visiting among 
neighbors is difficult and during the 
other half the pressure of work is so 
great that there is neither the in- 
clination nor facility for this pas- 
time. 


Making the Farm Home More At- 
tractive. 

Is it a wonder, then, that the 
farm boy says: “I’ll never farm un- 
less I can get capital enough to farm 
right and have a home with some of 
the comforts that our town cousins 
enjoy?” The girl says: ‘‘I’ll never 
work hard to maintain a home where 
there are no conveniences, nor sub- 
mit to the solitary confinement en- 
dured by my mother.”’ 

I am not talking of the very poor 
man on the farm, because the poor- 
est people in the cities live harder 
lives than the poorest people on the 
farms, but I do wish to reach the 
people who think they are too poor 
but are not. 

The lack of these necessary com- 
forts are not so often due to lack 
of money as to lack of forethought 
and interest in making the farm 
home all that it should be. Those 
who have read the articles in our 
‘Housekeepers’ Special’ know that 
an improved water supply, bath- 
room, etc., is in reach of nearly every 
farmer; so is better kitchen equip- 
ment, and the books and music need- 
éd for the interior of the home as 
well.as paint for the exterior. 


Books, Pictures, and Music. 


The farm home above all others 


reative reading and self-culture. This 
personal bit of experience comes 


should be provided with good books, 
magazines, newspapers and good pic- 
tures. If the farm home is to hold 
the boy and girl in contentment 
there must be opportunities for rec- 


from a farm mother: “The sons stud- 
ied various phases of soil, the culti- 
vation of crops; but when they left 
the daily toil and entered the home 
the soil did not enter with them. 
We all love our work, but when the 
evening comes and the day’s duties 
are done, we turn to books, pictures, 
and music before we go to bed. The 
children’s friends are welcomed if 
they come. If they do not, we have 
taught ourselves how to entertain 
ourselves and to entertain each oth- 
er. One of my girls was encouraged, 
because she loved to work, to take 
up a home course in English litera- 
ture. Father and myself read with 
her because we were deficient in the 
matter, and besides all children need 
older companionship in work or 
play.” 


Revive the Old Country Amusements. 


The lack of wholesome amuse- 
ment and a social life in a farm 
neighborhood is responsible for at 
least some of the discontent among 
our young people. It is with regret 
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Just Six Minutes 
*to Wash a Tubful! 


This is the grandest Washer th 
world has ever known. So easy ‘34 
run that it’s almost fun to work it, | 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quick time. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. | 


Any Woman Can Have a 
1900 Gravity 
Washer ong 
30 Days’ — 
Free Trial _¥ 


Don’t send money. > 

If you are responsible, 

youcantryit first. Let 

us pay the freight. See 

the wonders it performs. 

Thousands being used. 

Every user delighted. 

They write us bush- 

els of letters telling 

how it saves work 

and worry. Sold on little payments. Write for 

fascinating Free Book today. All correspond. 

ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
681 Henry St., Binghamton, N.Y. |i you 

live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 

Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

BRANCH HOUSES: We maintain branches at 

1917 Broadway, New York City; and 1113 Flatbush 

Ave., Brooklyn; and in all principal cities. We alsa 

make shipments from our warehouses in Kansas City 

San Francisco and Seattle. 















NORTH STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF KINSTON, N. C. 


4 “rchapen only in the two Carolinas 
and has more Carolina lives insured than 
any other Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is 
not now represented. 





that we see the passing of many of 


We Sold Piano. 


a Piano for 


Just think of it! 20,000 Pianos of our 
manufacture and bearing our name plate 
have been sold. We reached No. 20,000 
last week—a week in which we had the 
largest sales in our company’s 40-year his- 
tory. Something to be proud of, isn’t it? 

However, our pride in 
our sales is due merely to 
the fact that they prove that 
the Ludden & Bates new 
Piano has been weighed in 
the balance of public favor _ 
and—approved. Anditre- 
joices us to know that our 
Club Plan has met with 
such generous endorsement 
from music-hungry people 
who want a_ high-grade A 
piano in their homes. : 

‘Our club planistheeasy, we wit eend 


way of getting it. Under 
the old way of selling pianos it took more 
money than the most of us were able to 
saveup. Now, by joining the Ludden & 
Bates Piano Club, you get a $400 piano 
for $297, a saving of $103, and you pay but 
Sro down. Your Piano is shipped as soon 
as your $10 reaches us. We give you 10 
days free trial after you receive it. Play it 
in your own home, where every plano 
should be tested—not in the salesroom— 
and ask your friends to play. You and 
they will be surprised and delighted at its 
sweet tone, the responsive touch and the 
stylish case. Remember, we back our piano 
with a guaranty good for a lifetime—the 
strongest guaranty put out by any manufac- 
turer regardless of the price or reputation 
of his piano. But if you are not convinced 





it in any of the foll ities ih, A 








° - u 
economical, money-saving this bya = “ale 
Grand Piano for Down 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


No. 20,000 Last 





Week—Our Giub Plan Means 


.Every Home 


after 10 days’ free trial in your own home, 
that you have a piano of unsurpassed ex- 
cellence, and that you have actually saved 
$103, you may ship the piano back to us. 


Let us send you our piano book describ- 

ing the piano and explaining ourclub plan. 

. , You will then understand 

* that we actually do sell 

you a $400 piano for $297, 
thereby saving you $103. 


Our Life Insurance clause 
is the most generous con- 
| cession ever offered. In 
the event of your death, a 
receipt in full is given your 
family, cancelling further 
payments. 


We also give a valuable 
V course of music lessons 
free to each club member. 

















If you know the essen- 
tials of a high-grade piano, 
read these specifications— 

they are found in every Ludden & Bates 
Cabinet Grand Piano—the piano we sell 
you on our club plan: Special steel and 
copper wound strings, double repeating 
action, balanced scale, light, even touch, 
genuine ivory keys—features found only 
in the best pianos. 

The stylish case is an ornament to 
any home. Cases can be furnished in 
Mahogany, Walnut or Oak. Piano stool 
and handsome scarf are sent free. 

Write us to-day for our Piano Book 
giving all details of our Club Plan and 
other information about pianos you ought 

« to know, whether you buy of us or not. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Musie House, 71 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


ge » Aug Macon, Ga., Jacksonville, Tampa, Fla., or Wilmington, N. Co 
call at our branch stores; but in correspondence save time by addressing us at Atlanta. 





s Not sold 
4 under any 
other name. 








The NEW HOME is the cheapest to buy, because of 
perior wearing qualities. Al] partsare interchangeabie, can be 
renewed at any tima 
Before you purehase write us for information and Catalog 


LIGHT-RUNNING 


TRADE MARK > 
REGISTERED, 


No other 

like it. 

No other 

as good. 
Warranted for Ali Time 
Ball bearings ofsuperior quality. 


Mess. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, b-2s° 
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the old-time entertainments which 
played so large a part in the social 
life of the country in days gone by. 
The ‘singing school,” the “spelling 
pee,” the “quilting,” corn huskings, 
and corn roasts. Our young people 
to-day invariably turn to the towns 
for their pleasures and amusements. 
The amusements for the boy and 
girl of the farm must of necessity be 
different in nature from town enter- 
tainments, although with good roads 
and easy mode of transportation the 
town and country may frequently 
join social forces. Most of the girls 
who leave the farms to-day to be- 
come clerks, stenographers or teach- 
ers have seen their mothers grow 
gray doing house work, gardening, 
raising chickens, putting up fruit, 
doing the milking and rearing chil- 
dren. “Is it any wonder,” said a 
young girl, “that we prefer a man 
who wears clean linen, has a suit of 
clothes or two, shaves and bathes 
regularly and gives his people a few 
pleasures of life? It’s useless to 
plead poverty. The trouble is, that 
the farmer wants all the land in 
sight, and they’re close-fisted.”” The 
boys have gone to the city because 
they objected to the long day’s work, 
the absence of incentive or reward 
for the hardest kind of labor. “I 
reared two calves,’ said a boy; 
“when they were old enough to sell, 
father sold them and kept the money. 
They had always been my calves, 
and I think I should have. had at 
least a part of the money they 
brought.” . 


Make the Boys and Girls Partners in 
Farm Work. 


The unreasonable demands of the 
farm father for the faithful, unre- 
warded service of the farm boy, has 
driven more than one boy from the 
farm into other pursuits. As early 
as the boy or girl shows the faintest 
interest in the management of the 
affairs about the farm this interest 
should be encouraged in every pos- 
sible way. Very early in life the boy 
might come to have a small financial 
interest in the work of the farm. 
Many farm fathers who have tried 
the plan are free to say that no in- 
vestment ever brought better re- 
turns. 

A little patience, much tact and 
judgment, much partnership between 
elders and the young have held the 
children to a natural, healthful and 
prosperous work, with contentment 
aS an ever present factor. Compare 
the freedom of body and soul that 
can be given a child in a sensibly 
conducted farm home, with the 
cramped unnatural conditions of life 
offered in the city. The child does 
not fly to the city because of the at- 
tractive glare of the lights there; 
but because of the repugnance and 
dread within his own heart of the 
unmeasurable barrenness and mo- 


notony of the farm home and its sur- 
roundings. 


Just one other thing before I close 
this letter: The Editors are making 
this week a remarkable offer of The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
from now till January 1, 1911, for 
only 25 cents—about half price— 
with remarkable premiums for wom- 
en who get up small clubs, and a 
sewing machine extra for the woman 
who sends in the largest club of all 
in the next 30 days. Now will not 
our Home Circle readers, every one 
of them, try to get all their neigh- 
bors and friends to subscribe under 
this 25-cent offer? 

Send two 25-cent subscriptions, 
and the editors will send you the 
Mothers’ Magazine, a first-class, 


high-grade woman’s magazine, one 
year free. 





Send three 25-cent subscriptions | 


and you can get a paper copy of Ed- 
itor Poe’s book of foreign travel, “A 


Southerner ip Burope,” or a cloth? 


copy for five 25-cent subscriptions. 








THE SCHOOL GIRL—BLESS HER! 


By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HERE IS NO SWEETER sight than a group of school girls 
T laughing and talking and swinging books, as if, small 
Monte Cristos, the world were theirs. So it is, bless their 
pretty heads; but they are also the world’s, and only the child 
who accepts that two-fold elationship will grow into the strong, 
helpful, happy woman who carries with her on the long journey 
to the Far Country three priceless treasures; her own self-re- 
spect, the good-will of those around her, and the blessing of 
the Most High. Lacking these, all the knowledge that man- 
kind has heaped together since the beginning of time, great 
and wonderful as it is, will turn to dust and ashes when the 
soul faints for bread. And because the girl is young and help- 
less and inexperienced, an imperative duty devolves upon those 
who direct her future that by book and precept and example, 
the three-fold blessings may be hers. 

What of the contents of the books that she swings so gaily 
—will they help or hinder? Is God’s Word explained to her 
as carefully as the rules of grammar or the multiplication ta- 
ble? That is for Sunday school, you think? What about the 
relative value of the knowledge to be gained? One hour once 
a week to fit an immortal soul for eternity; six hours five times 
a week, to fit, or alas! misfit, frail, erring humanity for three- 
score years and ten of labor and trouble It seems time to re- 
verse matters a bit, doesn’t it? 

*x* = 2 


Surely one has only to look abroad upon the world—to 
read the daily record of heart-break and failure and crime— 
to realize that there must be a change if our civilization is to 
stand, and the change must begin at the very beginning, with 
the training of the child. 

If the Holy Bible be not made the foundation of the fair 
palace of knowledge that parent and teacher and child together 
are erecting, it will be but a house upon the sand, to be wreck- 
ed by the first storm of temptation. Then whose wail is so long 
or so loud as the mother’s, who was busy with other things at 
the one time in her child’s life when help was vital—in the 
beginning? When the building is finished it is too late to 
worry about the foundation. 

* & 


In some schools the praiseworthy custom obtains of children 
memorizing each day quotations from celebrated poets, and may 
blessings rest upon the head of the faithful over-worked teach- 
er (and all the teachers I know are over-worked and under- 
paid) who stores the child’s mind with so many beautiful 
thoughts. Now, surely it would not be too much if in addi- 
tion were added a verse from the Bible, until by graduation 
day each student could recite the Ten Commandments; the 
twenty-third Psalm; ‘he forty-third chapter of Isaiah; the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and sev- 
enth chapters of St. John; the thirteenth and fifteenth chapters 
of Corinthians; the third chapter of St. James, and the twenty- 
second chapter of Revelations. 

“Search the Scriptures,’ is our Lord’s command. 





Wor one 25-cent subscription you 





can get our great assortment of 
needles; for three 25-cent subscrip- 
tions you can get a pair of our 
“Bver-sharp Shears,’ and for a club 
of five you can get the ‘‘Family Shear 
Set,” all described on this page. 


Remember, only new _ subscrip- 
tions, families not now taking the 
paper, can have the paper at 25 cents 
till the end of the year, as the offer 
is less than cost and made only to 
introduce the paper to new homes. 

Tell your neighbors, ask for their 
subscriptions, send a club, and get 
whatever premium you want—and 
maybe, for a little extra work, the 


STOP THAT! "=" 


Stop saffer- 
ing the hardships of Washday while A NEW 
DISCOVERY offers you instant relief. 


WASH-QUICK 3:7 tc: 


Our Expense 


Té not only “helps”, but actually does the 
rubbing for you; you require no wash- 
board. Wash-Quick not only removes the 
labor but saves the clothes and saves 
your time. A complete revolution in wash- 
ing methods. Cannot possibly injure the 
finest clothes. We make broad claims but 
back them up. If your dealer don’t handle 
it, give us his name on a postal, and we'll 


mail you enough for a washing FREE, 
or send us 10 cents for regular package (10 
washings 10c.) and premium list. 


WASH- QUICK, Inc., Richmond, Va. 























free sewing machine for the largest 
list sent by any woman reader. 


WRITE US 
For a catalogue of the Simplest and 
yet most Practical Farm Gate ever 
invented. Farm, County and State 
Rights and Gates for sale, Agents 
wanted. 
THE BUCKFYE GATE CO, Lodi, Medina Co., Ohio. 
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LAD'ES’ WORK BASKET 
COMPANION 


Contains a Full Variety of 


Large Eyed Needles 


also, an assortment of Darning 
Needles, Wool, Yarn and Cotton, 
Carpet, Button Needles, &c., &c. 


| PRICE 25 CENTS | 


A select assortment of all kinds of Needles &c., 
which would cost you four times the price if 
ht separately, and then often difficult t cb- 
tain the proper sizes you desire 
The Needles are highlv p lished and perfectly 
tapered, thus sewing with greater ease, and hav- 
improved eyes and strergthened points so that 
they do not cut the thread or bresk easily. 
The assortment is just what every family wants. 


_ Send only one 25-cent Circulation Rais- 
ing Subscription and we will mail you, 
postage paid, a Work Basket Companion 
as described above. 


The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
__ Raleigh, ‘N. c. 


























Mother’s Magazine 


Is a Monthly Home Magazine de- 
voted to all that is of interest to the 
Mother, the Girls and the Home. 

This is one of the very best pub- 
lications of its kind, sells at 50c per 

ear. All who have had it speak of 
it in the highest terms. 

Send only two (2) 25-cent Circula- 
tion Raising Subscriptions, and we 
will have Mother’s Magazine—Regu- 
lar Price 50c—sent to you for an en- 
tire year. 
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We know it is the best Mattress made and are willing to assume all risks— 


and you are to be the judge. 


Sleep on a “Royal” Sixty Nights 





and if at the end of that time it is not all that we claim for it you may return 


it at our expense, 


Clip the Coupon from this ad., mail it to us to day and we will send you 


full particulars. 





Gentlemen: 
Please send me full information re- 
garding your Approval offer. 
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Royal and Borden 


Reliable Manufacturers for 25 years 
GOLDSBORO, N. C. 
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“They Are Coming, Father Abraham!” 





HAT WAS a Yankee song, I believe, but it’s 
all right for our purpose anyhow.) Yes, 
sir,— 

“They are coming, Father Abraham, 
A hundred thousand strong.” 

And who are coming? Why, the 25-cent trial 
subscribers, of course. 

The ink was hardly dry on our papers before 
they began to roll in, aid they have been piling 
in every day since, in bigger and bigger numbers. 
It does look as if it were going to be a clean 
sweep—almost. Those little yellow blanks roll 
out of every mail like a storm of yellow snow- 
flakes. 

Many readers ask for more sample copies. 
Sure—we’ll send you all you want. Just send a 
postal and say how many you can use. 

Some readers are subscribing for their tenants, 
neighbors and friends—and certainly it would be 
hard to spend a quarter apiece to better ad- 
vantage. 

Some are asking about that $75 buggy and the 
other prizes. ‘‘Will they be given for the largest 
single clubs, or the person sending the largest to- 
tal number of subscribers?” The largest total 
number, of course. Send on your subscriptions 
as fast as you get them, and we’ll start the paper 
going to the names you send, keep a record of 
the number you send, and give you the extra 
grand prize if you win it. And even if you dont 
get the grand prize, the regular prizes will pay 
you richly for your trouble. 

The women are at work—that’s the best sign 
of all—and we want ten times as many of them. 

The shear set, the Mother’s Magazine, the 
books, etc., alk attract them as premiums, and 
next week we expect to offer a sewing machine, 
washing machine, etc. 

Our boy readers, too, are at work for the knife, 
the pruner, the horse shears, etc. 

Then there are hundreds who want a copy of 
Editor Poe’s “A Southerner in Europe” to read 
before taking up his travel letters around the 
world; and as many more who want our mag- 
nificent “Map of the World and Animal Chart” 
free for five new subscribers. (It’s worth $1.25 
itself.) 

A doctor sends fifteen subscribers he picked up 
in a little tour; a merchant-sends eleven he se- 
cured in fifteen minutes—nearly one a minute— 
but we can not enumerate. The question is, Mr. 
Subscriber, what about you-—YOU? 

Have you sent back that little yellow blank? 
Have you spoken to your neighbors? Are you 
getting up a club? 

Sample copies, subscription blanks, information 
leaflets—all these we shall be glad to send you 
free for the asking. But whether you have them 


or not, you can get up a club.for us. 
We especially want to hear from you, and. we 
are counting on you not to disappoint us. 





The Case in a Nutshell. 


EARLY TWO-THIRDS of our cotton is 
shipped to Europe, and European spinners 
allow 6 per cent tare—pay for cotton with 

the idea of including 30 pounds of tare with each 
500-pound bale. As Burope is the dominating 
factor in cotton buying, taking nearly two-thirds 
of our crop, the world’s cotton prices are fixed 
with a view to 6 per cent tare, and the farmer is 
cheated when he doesn’t use it. That is all there 
is to it. So long as cotton was five or six cents a 
pound, not much more valuable than the bagging 
or ties, it didn’t make much difference, but with 
cotton at 15 cents a pound, it is up to the farm- 
ers to insist on his rights 





All Classes Must Be Reached. 


HAVE ONE negro tenant who reads The 

Progressive Farmer and Gazette,” said a 

thoughtful farmer to us the other day, “and 
I don’t have any trouble in getting him to plow 
and cultivate his crops in the most profitable, up- 
to-date way. I am thinking of subscribing for 
the paper for all my other tenants because of the 
change it makes in their willingness to adopt 
improved methods.” 

The only way to genuinely profitable, money- 
making farming in the South is to get all classes 
of our farm folk—farmers, tenants, farm labor- 
ers and farm owners, whether in town or coun- 
try—thoroughly informed as to the best ways of 
farming. If your tenant knows how peas store 
up nitrogen and save fertilizer bills it will be 
easier to get him to sow them; if he realizes 
how cutting corn roots lessens the yield, it will 
be easier to get him to stop laying by with a turn- 
ing plow. Merely preaching and fussing at him 
will not change his methods; educate him so he 
will know why these new methods are best. And 
there is no other educator that will work fifty-one 
weeks in the year for $1 except the farm paper. 





A Thing to Thank God For. 


HERE IS HARDLY in the range of English 
literature a finer thought than this para- 
graph from Charles Kingsby: 


“Thank God every morning when you get 
up that you have something to do that day 
which must be done, whether you like it or 
not. Being forced to work, and forced to 
do your best, will breed in you temperance 
and self-control, diligence and strength of 
will, cheerfulness and content, and a hun- 
dred virtues which the idle never know.” 


A similar thought is well expressed by David 
Grayson in his ‘Adventures in Contentment’: 

“Happiness, I have discovered, is nearly 
always a rebound from hard work. It is one 
of the follies of men to imagine that they 
can enjoy mere thought, or emotion, or senti- 
ment! As well try to eat beauty! For 
happiness must be tricked! She loves to see 
men at work. She loves sweat, weariness, 
self-sacrifice. She will be found not in pal- 
aces, but lurking in corn fields and factories 
and hovering over littered desks; she crowns 
the unconscious head of the busy child. If 
you look up suddenly from hard work you 
will see her; but if you look too long she 
fades sorrowfully away.” 

We are reminded of -these things just now by 
an address delivered by Dr. S. S. Crockett, of 
Nashville, before the recent Tennessee State Med- 
ical Association. Discussing ‘“‘The Nervous Un- 
fit,” Dr. Crockett told of the different classes of 
nervous breakdown, and made this highly inter- 
esting, though not surprising, statement: 

“As paradoxical as it may seem, many 
cases are observed among the unfortunate, 
unemployed children of wealth who have 
never known the absorbing interest of earn- 
ing their daily bread, who have so little to 
do that it is an effort to keep themselves 
physically fit, who are constantly begging for 
a potion for a night’s sleep, and who are 
strangers to that kind of slumber that has 
to be fought off till a task is done; whose 
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organs of elimination from lack of physica] 
activity are as foul as a surface sewer; 
whose digestive organs from early and long 
continued over-indulgence, have long since 
lost all that compensation that food brings 
to honest toil; whose principal occupation 
and whose greatest delight seems to be the 
contemplation of their own sensations. This 
class elicits our constant pity and commiser- 
ation.” 





Temperance a Health Problem. 





ance teaching was sounded the other day by 
Dr. George W. Webster, President of the 
Tilinois Board of Health, when he said: 


“More may be accomplished by teaching 
the people the truth in regard to the fatal 
effects of alcohol upon mental and physical 
efficiency than by expatiating on the moral 
wickedness of drinking.”’ 


This is a doctrine which everybody interested 
in the genuine development of temperance would 
do well to bear in mind. Long-haired orators 
who come around and grow eloquent over drunk- 
ards’ graves and blighted homes and deserted 
wives may or may not do permanent good. If 
drinking is a sin, then it’s a sin because it 
injures a man, and if a temperance advocate is 
to accomplish any permanent good he must show 
just how it injures a man. Life insurance tables 
show that the man of thirty stands a 25 per cent 
better chance to live to be seventy if he doesn’t 
drink—and one demonstrated statistical fact like 
this outweighs all the eloquent generalities in 
“Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.” 


Moreover, because it is so largely a physical 
question, it is high time to emphasize the health 
side of the drink problem as well as the moral 
side. As Dr. Webster said in the address already 
mentioned: 

“‘When physicians take hold of the ques- 
tion in the same spirit as they have shown 
concerning yellow fever, malaria and small- 
pox, instead of treating it as a moral ques- 
tion and leaving it to clergymen, temperance 
workers and enthusiastic reformers, we may 
expect better results. We deserve condem- 
nation as a profession, when we assume 
the attitude of sneering contempt for the ef- 
forts of clergymen, laymen, enthusiasts, and 
reformers in their attempts to stamp out this 
evil, just as we would deserve it if we should 
assume the same attitude toward them if 
they attempted to stamp out yellow fever 
and malaria.”’ 

In this spirit we have taken up elsewhere in 
this issue of The Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
the subject of drinking in the form of a letter to 
our farm boys, and we shall be glad if every fath- 
er and mother of a boy will bring the article to 
his attention, along with the conclusions of emi- 
nent doctors as set forth in our Health Talk last 
week. Simply as a strictly agricultural paper we 
would be interested in this subject because drunk- 
ards are not good farmers, and in whatever degree 
these future Southern farmers are under the in- 
fluence of drink, just in that degree will progress 
be impeded. 

Sometimes we are fearful that the new genera- 
tion in the South will show a greater proportion 
of white drunkards as compared with negroes, 
because under prohibiton so many negroes are 
too ignorant to order whiskey conveniently, while 
good white farmers take into their homes and 
put before their boys thousands of newspapers 
filled with alluring advertisements of mail-order 
whiskey houses. The greater ease with which 
whites get whiskey is illustrated by the fact that 
the first year of prohibition in Raleigh, N. C., show- 
ed 212 arrests of whites for drunkenness as com- 
pared with only 56 for negroes. So-called clubs 
in the cities are also breeding a great many 
young white drinkers, and our farmer fathers and 
mothers should count themselves fortunate that 
their boys are not growing up exposed to the in- 
fluences of either saloons, blind tigers, or locker 


clubs. 

iT make the best I can of my life. It’s the bear 
‘one I’ve got.’”—From David Graysons Ad- 

ventures in Contentment.” 


re KEYNOTE of the new spirit in temper- 





A Thought for the Week. 


AM SERIOUS,” I said. ‘I really want to 
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THE PARABLE OF THE HEDGEROW 








GOOD FARMER near us cleared up a 

Hedgerow early last year; and this Hedge- 

row, in the course of the season, taught 
him a good many useful lessons. 

From the very first plowing you could tell the 
difference between this Hedgerow Strip and the 
field it bordered. ‘The soil was blacker. It did 
not wash so badly when rains came, and held 
moisture longer after they ceased. Hence, the 
corn did not parch so badly in dry weather. The 
plants, too, were dark green in color, while on 
the old land the corn looked pale and sickly. 

And when harvest time came there were big, 
vigorous stalks on the Hedgerow, many of them 
bearing two proud ears, while in the open field 
there was only a collection of shame-faced stalks 
bearing unprofitable nubbins. The difference 
was almost like that between the seven thin ears 
of corn blasted with the east wind and the seven 
rank and full ears in Pharaoh’s dream. 

With a field like that of the Hedgerow before 
him, the Farmer might well exclaim with the 
Psalmist: “The pastures are clothed with flocks, 
the valleys are also covered over with corn; 
they shout for joy, they also sing.” But with a 
crop like that in the older field he would say 
rather with the preacher of Ecclesiastes: ‘For 
what hath a man of all his labor, and of the vex- 
ation of his heart wherein he hath labored under 
the sun?” i 

Il. 

This Hedgerow set the Farmer to thinking. 
He began to inquire what made the Hedgerow 
rich and the field poor, the Hedgerow fruitful, 
a money-making piece of land, and the larger 
field unfruitful, barely returning wages for the 
hard labor spent upon it. 

And when he began to ponder upon the Parable 
of the Hedgerow, he was not long in learning 
wisdom. The Hedgerow soil, he said, is filled 
with humus; it. is rich: but why should not the 
whole field be kept equally rich? The Hedge- 
row soil has simply gotten back each year the 
rotten leaves and vegetation that grew upon it. 
From time to time trees have been cut off it, so 
that some of the mineral matter in the soil has 
been removed, yet it is going on getting richer 
and richer. This is because plants are always 
breaking up and utilizing the mineral matter in 
the soil; and if in addition to having this almost 
endless supply of matter to draw upon, the soil 
can get back each year (either directly in the 
form of leaves, rotten sticks, ete., or indirectly 
in the form of barnyard manures) the life-giving 
humus or vegetable matter it develops, it will 
never wear out, and get richer and richer all the 
time. 

Moreover, the Farmer continued, it is because 
of this humus that the Hedgerow does not wash. 
The vegetable matter and sponge-like soil hold 
the moisture, so that it does not thirst for anoth- 
er rain as quickly as one has passed, like this old 
mistreated field; and again this sponge-like soil 
holds together and does not wash out like the 
lifeless granular soil in the big field, from which 
the humus has long been exhausted. 

im. 


Having gone this far, the Farmer found him- 
self face to face with the big problem suggested 
by these preceding reflections. Why, he asked, 
can not the other field be kept always in the same 
sort of prime Hedgerow conditions? It soon 
began to dawn upon him that with good farming 
this is exactly what would happen, and it is sim- 
Ply by good methods of farming that the culti- 
vators of the earth in France and Germany have 
been making crops on land ever since Columbus 
discovered America, and yet have them more fer- 
tile now than they were then. The land is a 
great reservoir or treasure-house of plant food 
and mineral elements designed by an All-wise 


Providence to last through all the ages. The ; 


plant roots dissolve these elements, as it were, 
for the purpose of making crops year after year. 

This reservoir or treasure-house, we must re- 
member, however, must not be drawn upon too 
heavily. It will not do all the work. It is rath- 
er like interest on a certain amount of money 
which interest the Farmer may collect, but if he 
begins to get reckless and draw more than the 
interest, the capital suffers and bankruptcy is 
inevitable. 

IV. 


So it is with the soil, this Farmer wisely rea- 
soned. We may draw upon it for a certain 
amount of plant food to be used each year, but 
in the main, we must depend upon giving it back 
the humus and vegetable matter that is taken 
from it. We must grow peas and other forage 
crops, feed them to stock, and return the manure 
to the land. There will be some loss of fertility, 
of course, in selling even the lint cotton and the 
grain corn, but the proportion of fertilizer re- 
quired for producing these is very small. In 
fact, it is so small that if these alone are sold off 
the land, and good farming practiced, the plants 
will develop, or make available in the soil each 
year, almost enough fertilizer to counterbalance 
the loss to the land, and with very small applica- 
tions of phosphate or potash to keep up the bal- 
lance, the land will grow more fertile with every 
succeeding season. Of course, wise rotation must 
be practiced, cover crops kept on the land in win- 
ter to keep the fertility from leaching, and we 
must grow all the leguminous or nitrogen-gather- 
ing crops possible so as to take this most costly of 
fertilizing elements directly from the air about 
us and store it up in the soil for future crops? 

At this point then we shall have an advantage 
even over the Hedgerow, for it drew upon the soil 
alone, and yet kept itself increasingly rich, and 
we may draw upon both the soil and the air to 
gather fertility for our cultivated fields. 


Vv. 


Reasoning in this way, the Farmer has set him- 
self hopefully to the task of making his other 
field as rich as the Hedgerow, and we doubt not 
but that he will succeed. First of all, of course, 
he has begun to increase his keep of live stock. 
He has discovered that there is a good market 
for butter at a very fancy price in his nearest 
town—that by making a good quality he can get 
10 cents more a pound than is paid for ordinary 
butter; and he has discovered also that there is a 
good market for beef. He also has found out 
that good breeds pay—that is, that the good 
breeds lay on flesh in these parts of the body 
where meat sells for the highest prices, and the 
good breeds are, therefore, twice as profitable as 
scrubs. He has also begun to make some money 
from hogs, not depending on corn alone, of 
course, for feeding them, but he grows a variety 
of crops such as The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette has recommended, which cuts the cost 
of pork-making in half. He is going to make 
two profits now: one from growing the crops and 
another from feeding them—or, perhaps, we 
might say three profits, in that he will have the 


. third profit in putting the fertilizing materials 


back on the soil in the shape of barnyard manure. 
Formerly he made only one profit, that of simply 
growing the crop, and this was a very doubtful 
profit in that the land itself was getting poorer 
year after year. He was eating up his capital and 
at the end, soil bankruptcy stared him in the 
face. | 
Vi. 


But now the Parable of the Hedgerow has con- 
verted him. He is going to make his whole 
field like the Hedgerow. He will put back on it 
each year the fertilizing materials and vegetable 
matter drawn from it, and he will also draw on 
the air front the vast amount of nitrogen it is 
waiting to give our farmers for the mere asking. 
Then his old field will grow corn black with 
greenness like the Hedgerow corn—rank full ears 
not looking as if blighted with the east wind— 
and his soil, getting back its strength and rich- 
ness, no longer sick and starving, will not lan- 
guish with thirst within twenty-four hours after 
one rain has washed over it. He will make big- 
ger crops and more money as long as he lives, 
life will mean more to him, and dying he will leav@ 
his farm to his sons richer than he found it, and 


to his fellows an example that all would do well 
to follow. 
sss 


Such is the Parable of the Hedgerow, and wise 
is the man who takes it to heart. 











“What’s The News?” 


Y AN OVERWHELMING majority the State 
B of Tennessee repudiates Governor Patter- 

son—this the ending of one of the bitterest 
campaigns in the South’s recent political history. 
Elected for a second term two years ago after a 
heated campaign with BE. W. Carmack (who repre- 
sented the Prohibition side) the killing of Car- 
mack by the Coopers, Patterson’s political friends, 
soon followed. The case coming before the Su- 
preme Court on appeal, three judges charge that 
Patterson attempted coercion, and the issue in 
last week’s election was chiefly ‘‘an independent 
judiciary.’’ There were also charges that Patter- 
son managed the party machinery unfairly, and 
this added fuel to the flame already violent by 
reason of Patterson’s pardon of the Coopers and 
his general abuse of the pardoning power. The 
Republicans had no ticket in last week’s election, 
the majority of the white members of the party 
supporting the victorious anti-Patterson ticket, 
while the negroes lined up almost solidly for the 
Patterson candidates. 

* ¢ *# 

Mayor Gaynor, of New York, was shot and dan- 
gerously wounded by a discharged city employee 
Tuesday morning. The would-be assassin had 
been a night watchman, and upon being dis- 
charged for incompetency some time ago con- 
ceived a graduge against Mayor Gaynor, culminat- 
ing in the attempt at murder. The Mayor has 
been in his present office less than a year. He 
has astonished the entire country by his efficiency 
and executive ability. By his economies he has 
saved the city millions of dollars, and yet in no 
way has been parsimonious or stingy. His ability 
has made him one of the two foremost prospec- 
tive candidates for the next Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination, and the people of the coun- 
try, without regard to party, will hope for the re- 
covery which seems possible as this is written. 
Mayor Gaynor is fifty-nine years old. 

* ¢ € 














The Republican primaries and conventions last 
week, notably those in Iowa and Kansas, resulted 
in such sweeping gains for the insurgents, or 
anti-Taft element, as seemingly to justify Sen- 
ator Cummins’s reference to a state of “civil 
war” in the party. It is said that already so 
many Cannon Congressmen have been defeated 
for renomination by Insurgent Republicans as to 
make it sure that “Uncle Jo” will never again 
be elected Speaker. The Iowa Republican con- 
vention condemned the new tariff law as a be- 
trayal of platform pledges, and the New York 
Evening Post remarks that its ‘‘reflection on 
President Taft was as obvious as it was unpre- 
cedented. Even the unpopular Hayes used to 
get perfunctory endorsements from Republican 
conventions.”’ 

ss ¢ # 

The North Carolina Republican State Conven- 
tion met in Greensboro Wednesday. As a result 
of one of the: hardest fought political contests in 
recent North Carolina history, Congressman John 
M. Morehead was elected to succeed E. C. Duncan 
as State Chairman. Mr. Morehead’s campaign 
has been managed by ex-Senator Marion Butler. 


‘Mr. T. T. Hicks was nominated for Chief Justice, 


and Messrs. BE. W. Timberlake and Harry Skinner 
for Associated Justices; J. H. White and G. M. 
Hoover for Corporation Commissioners. The sen- 
timent for Morehead for State Chairman proved 
to be overwhelming and the nomination was made 
unanimous. 

sss 

The dispatches concerning last week’s Okla- 
homa primaries contain this significant item: 

“Two women are candidates for State 

Commissioner of Charities and Corrections. 

Mrs. Kate Barnard, on the Democratic ticket, 

seeks renomination, and she is opposed by 

Mrs. Kate H. Biggers, of Marlow, Republi- 

can, who is president of the Woman’s Suf- 

frage Association of Oklahoma.” 
s 2s 8 

The Spanish trouble between the Government 
and the Catholic Pope has become very acute. 
Thousands and thousands of the more earnest 
Catholics declare that they will support the Pope 
at Rome rather than their own government, and 
the situation is further complicated by the long- 
smouldering feeling of rebellion against the Span- 
ish monarchy. 

** 

The English Parliament has adjourned till 
November 15. The King’s oath has been s0 
changed as to eliminate the offensive and some- 
what insulting references to Catholicism. 
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Georgia Herd of Poland Chivas 
Some very fine, growthy, spring Boars of the per- 
fection E. L strain. Toese are the very best breed- 
ing to be found anywhere, and I sel them at $15 00 
to $2.00. Pedigree with each pig Write your 
wants. G. L. TRIMBLE, Adair:ville, Ga. 


Old North State’s Highest Bred 
Berkshires - For Sale. 


Dams of pivs; BERKSEY’S PETRESS the 2nd, 
8rd and 4th, 131.007, 131.008 and 31.009. Sired by 
that wonderful boar NAPOLEON THE FIFTH, 
180516. (Our Berkshire s ws and boar were all 
bred by the famous Biltmore Farms. We wanted 
the best. and paid to get it in order to offer you 
the best in theland) {Price of pigs, $15 00 each 
or $:5 00 for two ateight weeks old. Register 
without charge for those desiring it. We heartily 
recommend tuese pigs te breeders who are looking 
for the best, es they grow rapidly, seil readily and 
develop into large and well shaped hogs 
RURAL RETREAT FARMS, 

Box 33, Madison, N. C. 


Cedar Grove Stock Farm 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 


We offer for sale choice pigs not related. De- 
scriptive catalogue of sows and boars mailed free. 
Write at once for catalogue and have your order 
boot ed. Improve your stock by buying the largest 
and most blocky breed of hogs known. 


W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., N. C. 








Sumy Home Farm 


olen Span te ean for the 
Season that there isn’t a bull calf of any 
age left on the place. But we have the promise of 
a lot of good ones for next fall trade. 


A.L. FRENCH, - - Byrdville, Va 
Registered Shropshire Sheep 


The best. Orders booked for Berkshire Pigs, 
istered. 4 Collie 





R. C. Rhode Island Red 
Satisfaction guaranteed on all stock. 


W. E. Shipley, Valle Crucis, N. C. 
We offer Top 


ANGUS CATTLE. Wo. cters os 


both sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton. Va 


Pure-Bred Draft Horses For Sale 


At all times. A fine lot ef brood mares, fillies and 
young stallions—Percheron and Belgian. 


A. ALEXANDER & CO , Harriston, Augusta Co., Va 


$1.00 each. 











Berkshire and Duroc Swine 

Bred and for sale. None better bred than those 
offer. ~ D L. FARRIOR, 

Raleigh. N C., Hi lsboro Road, Near Fair Grounds. 





The song has it that Cap- 
tain Jenks fed his horse on 
corn and beans, and that it 
was quite beyond his 
means. 

Corn and beans make an 
ideal combination of car- 
bohydrates and protein, 





just what the horse needs, 
but it is expensive. Such 
foods will soon be confined 


to human needs and sub- 
stitutes must do for the 
steps into the breach and 
show us how to find car- 
bobydrates protein in less 
expensive forms, and com- 
bine them in just the right 
way to meet all the require- 
ments of a perfect feed. 


SCOCOTES 


is such a combination. The 
chemical combination is 
just the same as oats, and 
that is just the same as 
the best feed the horse can 
get. 


Made by 


THE SOUTHERN 
COTTON OIL COM- 
PANY 


"Phone 11. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOW TO FATTEN YOUR HOGS THIS YEAR. 


Feeding Hogs Cowpeas, Soy Be 





ans, and Peanuts August 1 to De- 


cember 1, Then Finishing on Corn and Cottonseed Meal, Will 
Make Pork at 3 or 4 Cents a Pound—Old Wasteful Practice ot 
Feeding All Corn Will Cost You Over Twice as Much. 


By Tait 

BE HAVE been calling atten- 

\ \ tion to the necessity for graz- 

ing crops in order to make 

pork at low cost, and have urged the 

necessity of growing cowpeas, soy 

beans, peanuts, etc., for fattening the 
hogs this fall. 


Feeding All Corn Expensive and 
Wasteful. 


Many readers have heeded our ad- 
vice and have sowed or planted 
these crops. There are probably 
more, however, who will fatten the 
hogs in the old way, on corn in a 
dry lot. We feel sorry for these 
people, for every pound of pork 
made during the fattening period 
will be made at a cost of from 8 to 
12 eents a pound live weight. To 
those who have the cowpeas, soy 
beans or peanuts, we wish to state 
that they will find it profitable to 
feed a little corn, even at a cost of 
from 60 to 80 cents a bushel, to the 
hogs while they are grazing these 
legume crops “that are rich in pro- 
tein. While it is difficult to obtain 
50 cents a bushel for corn alone fed 
to hogs in a dry lot, Professor Gray, 
of the Alabama Experiment Station, 
states that he has obtained as much 
as $4 a bushel for a little corn fed 
while the hogs were grazing legume 
crops like soy beans and peanuts. 
The differences in the values obtained 
from feeding corn under these dif- 
ferent conditions are due to the fact 
that corn alone is deficient in pro- 
tein, while the legume crops are de- 
ficient in carbohydrates, and it re- 
quires the two feeds to balance each 
other and obtain the best growth. 
We would not advise feeding more 
than one-fourth or one-fifth as much 
corn when the hogs are on cowpeas, 
soy beans, or peanuts, as would be 
necessary to make a full feed of corn. 


Try Finishing With 1 Part Cotton- 
seed Meal to 3 or 4 of Corn. 


The chief and practically the only 
objection to the fattening of hogs on 
these legume crops is the softness of 
the fat in the dressed carcass. The 
proportion of lean meat will be great- 
er than when fattened on corn alone, 
but the fat and the lard will be soft 
and of inferior quality. 

The feeding of a half ration of 
corn for three weeks, or the feeding 
of an all-corn ration for two or 
three weeks will correct this soft- 
ness of the fat, but perhaps the best 
means of firming the fat and lard is 
to feed a ration consisting of 1 part 
of cottonseed meal to 3 or 4 parts 
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even more effective than corn in 
hardening the fat and the mixture 
makes a cheaper and more efficient 
ration than corn alone. In fact, 
there seems to be no ration which 
will give more rapid, cheaper, or 
satisfactory gains for a short period 
than this ration of corn and cotton- 
seed meal. 


But Never Feed Hogs Cottonseed 
Meal Over Four Weeks. 


There is just one serious objection 
to recommending the feeding of any 
cottonseed meal to hogs at anytime. 
The objection is that the average 
r-an, when he finds his hogs doing 
so well with a ration of one-fourth 
cottonseed meal is likely to increase 
the quantity and continue the feed- 
ing until some of the hogs are killed 
by cottonseed meal poisoning. 

There are at this time certain in- 
terested parties advertising cotton- 
seed meal, that are advising the 
feeding of cottonseed meal to hogs 
and stating that it will not injure 
them. All hogs fed cottonseed meal, 
even large quantities of it given for 
long periods, do not die; but many 
of them do and some of them die 
with certainty and regularity when- 
ever any considerable quantity is fed 
for periods of 30 to 40 days and up- 
wards. <A ration of one-fourth cot- 
tonseed meal may frequently be fed 
for much longer periods before in- 
jury results, but we advise our read- 
ers against the use of cottonseed 
meal for feeding hogs, except for a 
period not exceeding four weeks at 
the close or end of the fattening 
period. 


Making Pork at 3 or 4 Cents 9 Pound 


Then, if when the cottonseed 
meal and corn has been fed that long 
the weather is not suitable for kill- 
ing, or if for any reason the hogs 
are not slaughtered, stop the feed- 
ing of cottonseed meal, even if corn 
alone must be fed. Hogs grown on 
cowpeas, soy beans and peanuts, with 
a little corn, from August 1 to De- 
cember 1, and then finished with corn 
and cottonseed meal and slaughtered 
at Christmas time, may be made for 
from 3 to 4 cents a pound live weight, 
or a profit of 100 per cent at the very 
least. 


BER 


please you. 


ALEX. D. HUDSON, - - 





of corn. The cottonseed meal is 











Farmers without cowpeas, Soy 
beans or peanuts and must feed corn 
in a dry lot should at once begin the 
planning of some means to supple- 
ment the all-corn ration. While sor- 
ghum is also deficient in protein, like 
the corn, and potatoes are of the 
same class, anything succulent given 
with the corn will very much in- 
crease its feeding value. We, there- 
fore, advise the man who must fat- 
ten his hogs in a dry lot on corn to 
in some way provide some succulent 
feed for them, and to sell, if neces- 
sary a few bushels of corn and buy a 
few hundred pounds of tankage to 
add the necessary protein and varie- 
ty to the ration. One part of tank- 
age to 8 parts of corn will almost 
certainly pay much better than corn 
alone. 


SEND ME YOUR OR'ER 
FOR PEDIGREED HOGS 


5 years ¢xperience in buying for breeders in seven 
different states. I visit the herds and know where 
the go d ones are and can buy cheaper. I attend 
all public sales of all breeds. Now is the time to 
buy. Small commission. 


BERT STAFFORD, Shelbyville, Ind. 


TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fali Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June ist. Book your orders now. Have 
bane _ a 14 pigs we awd we bean able to pro- 

uce. In unner icks, the ites 
fowl on earth. Eggs $1.50 per 15. — 

S. H STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co. Tennessee, 


‘REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 


June Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


PENDLETON, 8. C. 
Breeder Registered Jersey Cattle and Berkshire 
Hogs. Choice Bull Calves for sale, dams testing 
§ and 7 per cent. butter fat. Boars and Gilts by 
grandson of Premier : + 
B HARRIS, Proprietor. 


The Kentucky jack Farm 


We breed and raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Suy from us and save the 
specuiator's profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets andmules. A large 
lot to select from. ji 

JOE. E. WRIGHT, JUNOTION O1ry, Ky. 
8ranch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 



































Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that gold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at presen 
bat have a few choice bulls and bul 
calves at reasonable a. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. 











L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 














KSHIRE -- HOGS 


Bred under the supervision of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
expert in charge of my place and is developing a herd that will be a credit to the South. Only 
the most fashionable strains of blood used and nothing but choice individuals saved. 
at this time 5 Brea Gilts and 25 Choice Pigs. 


The Department has an 


> indi We offer 
Other litters coming in all the time. We can 


Newberry, S. C. 


We will exchange for Seed Rye and Appler Oats. 





PUBLIC SALE of REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 





SELWYN FARM, CHARLOTTE, N. C., SEPT. 8, 1910 
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Lees Premier 3rd, Costing $3100.00. 


URING the Farmers’ Congress we will sell at 
Public Ssle 15 daughters of Lees Premier 3rd 
112763, our $1,100 Boar; by Premier Longfellow. 10 
Sows, bred, Lees Premier 3rd. 5 Sows by him, 
bred to Selwyn’s Lees Premier 8rd 133771, the 
greatest son of Premier Longfellow's Rival. 15 
young Herd Boars by Lees Premier 3rd 112763, 
ready for service. Farmers and Stockmen, this 
is your opportunity to buy sons and daughters of 
the best herd of Berkshires in the South, at your 
own price. Now is the time, hoge never were as 
high and as profitable for the farmer to raise, and 
they are going to be higher. Catalogue ready by 
August 20th. For information, address 


EDGAR B. MOQRE, Prop. 




















One of Lees Premier 3rd 11 months old Daughters. 
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HABITS AND LIFE HISTORY OF THE CATTLE TICK. 


Further Facts About How Ticks 


Live and the Ways Made Avail- 


able for Exterminating Them. 


By Tait 


N OUR LAST article we pointed 
| out a few very important facts 

about the habits of the cattle 
tick which must be known to enable 
one to understand the operation of 
methods for its eradication. In this 
article we wish to consider this sub- 
ject a little further. 

When the female tick becomes en- 
gorged with blood, that is, attains 
her full size, she drops off the cow 
tothe ground. Sheisa comparative- 
ly helpless creature. Her eight tiny 
legs are not able to carry her heavy 
pody over obstacles of much size. If 
she dropped on a smooth, hard sur- 
face she might crawl a long distance, 
put if she drops in the pasture, or 
any place where there is grass, lit- 
ter or trash on the ground, she will 
crawl under this material and begin 
her work of egg laying. She will 
not cross a roadway, a ditch, or a 
fence with a rail or board on the 
ground and is generally found with- 
in a foot or so of the place at which 
she drops from the cow. In sum- 
mer-time, under favorable condi- 
tions, she will begin laying eggs in 
from 24 to 48 hours after dropping 
to the ground. In cold weather, or 
other unfavorable conditions, the 
starting of egg-laying may be de- 
layed somewhat longer. In ten days 
to two weeks after dropping to the 
ground she will usually lay from 
1,500 to 3,000 eggs. Under favor- 
able conditions and sufficient warmth 
these eggs will hatch in from 16 to 
20 days. If the weather be cool the 
hatching will be delayed, and if suf- 
ficiently cold, such as may occur in 
winter, the hatching will be prevent- 
ed entirely, but the eggs will hatch 
out in the spring, or whenever warm 
weather occurs. 


When the young ticks leave the 
shells they are small, active, six- 
legged creatures about the size of 
the period at the end of this sen- 
tence. These are what are called 
seed ticks. (The young of any spe- 
cies of ticks are seed ticks, and grow 
to large ticks when they get on toa 
suitable animal.) The object which 
these seed ticks have in life is to get 
on a cow, horse, or mule, for this is 
necessary to their life or growth and 
development. They could travel long 
distances, but their chances of get- 
ting on a cow, horse, or mule are 
increased by crawling up to the top 
of grass, weeds or twigs and there 
waiting until a suitable animal comes 
along. They wait in bunches or 
masses on the grass, or other plants 
in the pasture, for the cow to come 
along and brush her leg against their 
support, when they get on to her, 
and by attaching themselves and 
sucking the blood of their host, be- 
gin their growth and development. 
If no horse, mule, or cow comes 
along and picks up these young ticks 
they will die of starvation. They 
do not get on other animals, but 
wait for cattle, horses, or mules, and 
if these do not come along, they 
surely die. In summer they do not 
live more than two or three months 
without food; that is, without get- 
ting on to a suitable animal. In 
winter or cool weather they will live 
much longer; in some cases as much 
as six or eight months. 

When they get on a suitable ani- 
mal they attach themselves, general- 
ly to the under-parts of the body 
where the skin is thin. After being 
attached for about 12 to 14 days they 
moult or change their skin, but this 
fever tick does not leave the cow. 


The other species drop off when they | 
moult and must Bet on another ani-/} sien 


mal before they 





can continue their | cazine. sr. 


Butler. 


development. This explains why 
these species never become so numer- 
ous as the fever ticks, which, when 
they once get on their host, remain 
there until fully developed—that is, 
they do not go from one animal to 
another. 

After the fever ticks shed their 
skin the first time they remain on 
another eight or ten days, when they 
shed their skin a second time, but af- 
ter this they increase rapidly in size 
and drop off in about four weeks 
from the time they got on the cow. 

In cold weather they remain on 
the animal much longer, sometimes 
as long as sixty days, but usually 
notl onger than forty days. 

We now have a statement of the 
habits and life history of the tick, 
and a careful study of it will enable 
any one*to devise the best method 
for its eradication. For this pur- 
pose we may re-state the weak points 
at which an effective attack may be 
made for the eradication of the ticks 
from a pasture: 

(1) The fever tick gets on prac- 
tically no other animal except the 
cow, horse, and mule. 

(2) It does not go from one ani- 
mal to another, but remains on its 
host until fully developed. 

(3) The old ticks can not crawl 
far, and the young ones do not do 
so because it suits their object in 
life better to crawl up on the grass 
and twigs and wait for a suitable 
animal to come along and pick them 
up. That is, neither the old nor the 
young ticks move about much except 
on cattle, horses, and mules. 

(4) If cattle, horses, or mules do 
not come along and pick them up 
they are certain to die in from four 
to eight months, according to sea- 
son of the year. 

It is apparent that a parasite as 
helpless as this falls an easy victim 
to the intelligence of man, if man 
will only use the intelligence he is 
blessed with. 

Next week we will begin a discus- 
sion of the various methods employ- 
ed to destroy the ticks, which will 
now be easily understood since we 
know the weak points in the life of 


the ticks at which they may be at-,; 


tacked. 





Remember, our 25-cent offer is 
sacrifice, less-than-cost, open only to 
persons not now tains the npaeer. 








THE Monel y Saver | 


Cheapest to install, least attention, few- 
est repairs, highest efficiency and eco- 
nomical and dependable under every 
condition of service is the 


(‘American Centrifugal Pump! 


‘bere 1s Lut a valve or other get-out-of-order 
feature about it— just the easiest possible 
curved flow-lines without a sudden change of 
direction in passage through the pump, en- 
ablivg water to be raised with less power ‘than 
with any other pump in existence. It’s the 
modern way in }umping, There’s 41 years of 
manufacturing experience bebind it, All gold 
medals given to centrifugals at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacitic Exposition at Se- 
attle in 1909 were awarded to 
this pump. 

Made in both horizontal and ver- 
tical types, in any size, in any num- 
ber of stages and equipped with any 
ower. Let us tell you of other sav- 
ng features of this pump, 
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Gen. Office and 
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ARORA, TLL. 
Chicago Office, 
First Nat. Bk. 
Bldg. 








g 420 First Ave., Pittsburg Pa 
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Are you befogged? 
You can’t get befogged about roofing when 
you steer straight for Genasco, and get it for 
every building on the farm. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is madeof the win A perfect w nee: 
idad Lake :Asphalt, Nature’sown product. No 
4 mystery; no guess-work. Genasco has the life 

that lasts. Proven by over thirty ycars’ use 
of nstural asphalt. 

The Kant-leak Kleet is the greatest help yet 
in applying roofing. Makes seams positively 
watertight without cement. Savestime. En- 
hances beauty of the roof. Supplied with 
Genasco rolls, when ordered. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco, Gold Medai (highest 
award) Seattle, 1909. Mineral or smooth surface. lov k 
for the hemisphere trademark on the roll. Refuse su 
tutes of similar looks. Write for samples and the G 20: a 
Roof Guide Book. 

THE BARBE!I. ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


= Asphalt- Kets Woe t Felt 
Trinidad 1a ¢ 














Roofing 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 


1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
8 ply @ 82.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient | 
headed, galvanized nails and liquid coment 


coating, (which are shipped th f 
each roll) to pooperiy inp the sosne ui verve 


Sample and Catalog “‘P” mailed free for the 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHARLESTON, S. C 








Get our prices on Build pers, Cemen 
imttnonea . 











An Opportunity To Save Money 


We will mail to any one who desires it, a list of 
second hand machinery as well as list of specials 
we are offering. If interested send usa postal 
— F sad saw this ad. in The Progressive Farm- 

aria akon 3 we will put your name on ou 
— mailing li en you will receive our list every 
mon 


ETTY-REIDCO., - - Greensboro N. C. 


$e2 Galvanized Stock Tank 
A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
vanized Stock Tank rnd ap of 
special rust-resisting Pure 
# Iron. Holds 10 Barrels. Will 
last a lifetime. $9.00 F.O.B. 
Atlanta. Ask for catalog P 
The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 

Corrugated culverts and well casing of samo everlasting material. 


BOO MAY PRESS os 














400 sold in 3 months. For 11 year- 
we've madethem Shipped sean frore 
‘actory. Write for booklet. 


‘NATKINS HAY PRESS CO., Atlanta. G- 








FARM DRAIN TI LE 


(Made of Clay) 





Write for our free pamphlet on Farm Drain 
Tells why and how to drain. Drain tile will or oo 
productive your best lands now too wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices. Write for pamphlet and prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., : : Pomona, N. C. 





Attachment with Corn Harvester cuts 
and throws in piles on harvester or win- 
rows, Man and horse cuts and shocks 
panel wih a Corn Binder. Sold in every 


teed with Binder Attachment, 
8. 0. MONTGOMER Y, of Texaline, Tex., writes:— 
“The harvester has proven all you claim for it, With 
the assistance of one man cut and bound over 109 acres 
of Cora, Kaffir Corn and Maize last year.” Testimo- 
nals and catalog free, showing picture of harvester, 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KAN. 














{LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES 4 


Horse ge —_ iy ae sort ae a. 
mae oe tachment. Simple and Durable with Greates 
iz at =] Canaan. They make a Profitable Investment. 


We can suit you. Write for Catalog and prices. 
KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO, 112 Mili St., Kansas City, Mo. Mo. 
a Fs 


Tested for over 25 years. Madein many styles, 

















Lightest, Strong- * 
est, Cheapest. 


THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 
ting one that is honestly built and will bsle 
smoothly. quickly and economically w‘thout break- 
ing down or getting out of order. We make this 


kind of 

Junior, Koyal Economy and New Chicamauga. 

Write us today and let us prove to you that one of 

these is the one yon, mous buy. 

CHATTANOOGA I: 
Department 


Hay Press—4 of them—The Royal Royal 


MPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 
Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















The Improved Red Ripper 





The RED ‘RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
and is cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 74, Ocilla, Ga. 














. Gibbes Gasoline Engines 


Either vertical or horizontal, for any ser-§ 
vice. The most economical power for run- 
ning farm machinery, small manufacturing plants, 
ete. Send for catalogues and full descriptive matter 
of the various sizes and styles of outfits. 

An Ideal Power for Every Purpose. 


Gibbes Machinery Co., Box 1260, Columbia, S.C. 


Sellers of “Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery”—All kinds,—A1 Value 

















TE 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES :'2:2355. 
3 Se a ae a 





Coste 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It 








BY GIVING BETTER PREPARATION OF THE LAND 
FOR OATS AND WHEAT. 


By Tait Butler. 


sowed to oats last year, 
throughout our territory than 
This is particularly 
true of the Middle Southern 
States. Wheat was also sowed 
more generally than usual in some 
parts of the South. Indeed wheat 
was sowed last fall in parts of Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and Alabama, where 
none had been grown for many 
years. As a general rule the crops 
of wheat and oats have been fairly 
good, but the preparation and seed- 
ing, especially of the oat lands, were 
not such as they should have been. 
These small grain crops are not cul- 
tivated after seeding and for that 
reason thorough cultivation of the 
land before sowing is essential to 


Proves MORE acres were 


ever before. 














The Farmers’ Market Place 


Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper —, 











week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months, 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25 

word, number or initial ae name 


send your ad by letter 
we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00. 











White Irish Setter Pups for sale. W. O. Man- 
ning, Parmele, N. C. 


Wanted—Farmer for two or three horse farm in 
Pitt Co., Box 426, Raleigh, N. Cc. ; eral 
: Wanted—I want 25 bus. Country Grown Rye 
for seed. J. G. Layton, Dunn, N. Cc. a = 
; Good land at $500 and up per acre. H. M. 
Angle, Keysville and Chase City, Va. 


Buckeye Red Cockerels, $1.50; Cocks, $2.0 From 
fine laying stock. M. A. Ciark, Jackson Springs, 
N 


‘Thoroughbred Fox Hound Puppies five dollars 
each, two or more, four dollars. F. B. Lloyd, Tar- 
boro, N. C. * itp 


Glenhurst, Americus, Georgia. offers pure Duroc 
Pigs, two mos. old, for ten dollars each. R. M. 
Doty, Americus, Ga. 





Wanted—Ona dairy farm, two good men to milk 
and werk in barn. Address R. S. Davis, Chatham 
Dairy, Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted—$1.00 for Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
Cockerels. Breeding and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cavit Rice, Waugh, Va. 








For Sale.—April hatched single comb Brown 
Leghorn Cockerels. $1.00 each. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Box 96, Aberdeen, N. C. 





Farms ‘for sale, in Gordon County, Northwest 
Georgia, that are level and cheap. Write for free 
list. T. M. Boaz. Box 82, Calhoun, Ga. 


For Sale—Fine. fall blooded Jersey Heifer, five 
months old, weighing two hundred and seventy- 
five pounds. M. W. Moore, Marshville, N.C. 


Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Celery. 
‘trawberry, now ready. All other plants and 
roots in thier season. Price list free. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 

Wanted—Position by Sept. 15th, by agricultural 
student and dairyman. Strictly temperate. Best 
references. Wages $50 and board, Address W. 
P. Lucas, Plymouth, N. C. 








reat ize, and or kin f 
lor size, bone no a- ‘or 
sale at all times. Reg. papers free. W. A. Thig- 
pen, Conetoe, N. C. 


. 





Com t Teacher Wanted. To teach Public 
School, and also give music lessons, Term, six 
months; four months Public and two months Pri- 
vate. Apply to Jessie A. Stokes, Pitt Co., Grif- 
ton, N. C., Route 1. 


Wanted—One hundred thrifty farmers. Large 
means not necessary; to occupy large or smal) 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertility of soil unsur- 
papeed; sol easily cultivated and productive, gold- 


mity. For particulars, address W. J. 
Edwards, President, Sylvester, Ga. 


Farm Lands in Granville County—Soil suitable 
for Cotton, Corn, Wheat, and Tobacco. Mineral 
Water Belt,—excellent schools, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars being expended on good roads. Prices 
from $10.00 to $30.00 per acre. Address, Granville 
Real Estate & Trust Company, Oxford, N.C. 


sae Tilia seins cab 








leaned, sound, well-sacked Early variety 
Peas at two twenty-five a bushel, on cars here 
Slaughter Pigs, also Thoroughbred Essex Pigs: 
Sows in farr »w. Tooroughbred Angora Goats. 19 
varities Poultry. Eggs, one dollar a setting. Right 
hand and reversible disc plows. J. E. Coulter, 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 





good yields. In all cases it is cheap- 
er to cultivate a crop as far as pos- 
sible before it is planted, but in the 
case of oats and wheat it is doubly 
important to do this since it is the 
only cultivation which the crops can 
receive. There is another faction 
dependent upon our climate condi- 
tions which renders the thorough 
and careful preparation of the land 
for seeding to wheat and oats espe- 
cially important in the cotton belt. 
We would not be the wonderfully 
fine cotton producing country that 
we are were it not for the usual dry 
weather of September, October and 
November. This dry season is the 
time for sowing wheat and oats, for 
the spring oat is of little value and, 
of course, no one thinks of sowing 
wheat in the spring. We doubt, 
however, if spring sowed wheat 
would be much more unsatisfactory 
than spring sowed oats. We would 
not sow oats in the spring. They do 
not pay and more feed will be se- 
cured from some other crops, such 
as millet and cowpeas, both of which 
may be grown on the land the same 
season. 

The preparation of the oat and 
wheat land is for fall seeding and the 
usual dry weather at this time must 
be the main point kept in mind. If 
the oats and wheat are to follow a 
crop of cowpeas or soy beans and 
the land was thoroughly broken 
when the legume was sowed we 
would prefer that the land be not 
rebroken unless it is done a consid- 
erable time before seeding time. But 
on the other hand if the breaking 
can be done at the right time, we 
would always, in this climate and 
with our lands, which are deficient 
in humus, prefer to have the land 
well broken for each crop. In fact, 
we would like it broken deeply and 
pulverized most thoroughly; but this 
is most difficult to accomplish and is 
undesirable unless the breaking is 
done at least a month before time 
to sow the oats and wheat. If the 
land can be broken a month or more 
before seeding time we would pre- 
fer to proceed as follows: First, disk 
and cross-disk the land before plow- 
ing. If this be done, the trash or 
weeds or other vegetable matter is 
cut up and can be plowed under 
much better. Moreover, if thus cut 
up, this trash will be less likely to 
prvent the land settling down so as 
to prevent drying out. The chief rea- 
son for objecting to breaking the 
land for fall seeding is that it may 
be left too loose and open and thus 
dry out so there will not be sufficient 
moisture left in the soil to germi- 
nate the seed. A large amount of 
coarse grass, weeds or other trash, 
that has not been cut up by disking 
favors this drying out process. 

Another reason for the disking 
before breaking is that land that is 
too dry for breaking satisfactorily, 
and breaks up in large lumps, can 
be broken with entire satisfaction 
after it is disked, even though the 
disks do not enter the ground but a 
short disteace. The disking and 
cross-disking make the land off in a 
manner similar to the seratching of 
the glass by the glass cutter, and 
when the ground is broken it breaks 
along these disk lines and the lumps 
or clods are small and more easily 
pulverized. If, however, the land 
still breaks up in clods, or in any 
case, the land should be harrowed 
with a smoothing harrow immediate- 
ly after breaking. There are too 
reasons for this. First, the. clods 
are much more easily pulverized than 
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they will be at any later time until 
dissolved by heavy rains, and second, 
the harrowing will help to at once 
settle the land back into a position 
which will tend to prevent too great 
drying out or loss of moisture. To 
do this harrowing to the best ad- 
vantage the plowing should stop long 
enough before taking out for dinner 
to harrow all that has been broken 
that morning. The some thing 
should be done in the evening and 
all land broken since dinner har- 
rowed before the finish of the day’s 
work. 

At least one or two additional 
harrowings should be given the land 
before seeding, at intervals of, say, 
two weeks, or as soon after a rain as 
the land is in condition to work. 

If the land is broken in this way 
and at least a month before seeding 
we think that it will generally pay 
to break the land for fall sowed 
crops. 

Of course, this amount of labor 
put on the oat and wheat lands in- 
creases the cost of the crop, but if 
done with a two- or three-horse 
team to each man, it will usually 
pay and is not too much cultivation 
to give the land for any crop. 

The rush of other work at this 
season of the year is the reason gen- 
erally given for failure to better pre- 
pare the land for the fall sowed 
crops, but if we do this work with 
a maximum of horse and machine 
power and a minimum of man labor 
this objection is largely overcome. 

In case the land is well broken for 
a pea crop, and we repeat that in 
such a case we would prefer not to 
break it again unless it can be done 
some time before seeding and the 
land harrowed as above described, 
then disking alone may be sufficient. 
We advise a thorough disking some 
time before seeding and following 
with a harrow, and then giving it 
another disking and harrowing be- 
fore seeding. In a very dry season, 
or if no rain is received on the land 


Saves You $20 a Year 


ae as rereT Awl 
mends arness,—<& hy ee ep Aw! 
shoes, canvas, car- ; coat ae Ye At 
pets, etc. Stitches like a sewing 
machine. Strong and durable. Always ready 
for use. Price $1, prepaid. Agents make 


$5.00 a day by our improved selling plan. 
C. A. MYERS CO., 6329 Lexington Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















after it is broken and before seeding 
it is frequently found that a better 
stand is obtained when the land is 
simply disked and harrowed instead 
of being plowed. Beter preparation 
of the oat and wheat lands is the 
point to be aimed at, but we must 
always keep in mind a settled seed 
bed, which will better retain the 
needed moisture to germinate the 
seeds. 





He is a poor dairyman who does 
not know which cows pay a profit. 








CEOMPSON’S “Ringlet” Barred Rocks. 
Choice lot of cockerels, pullets—mature breed- 


ing stock and eggs. Prices very reasona’ 
C. NEALE STACY, amma, Va. 








A. Stickney Company 


General Southeastern Agents 


Rowan Hardware and Machinery Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


The Stickney engine is the best made, becau 
the Electric Igniter is on outside of cylinder 
where it is cool snd the spark can be seen. Fifty- . 
seven reasons why Stickney engines are the best. 
Write us for this. We will mail Free Catalog to 
any one interested in an engine. 


Harvest Your Cow Peas With the 


THARP & SEXTON 
Pea and Bean Harvester and Thresher 
For description, address 
Tharp & Sexton, - . Salisbury, Md. 


Let Me Pay the 
Postage on My 
Big FREE Book 
to YOu Bias twit bring 


postage paid by me. Show you over 12% 
styles and save you $26.50 or upifyou'll 


Write a Postal 


See my Split Hick Auto-Seat, color 
illustrated in book. Prices will >. “i 
astonish you. Ajl sold on 30 
Days’ Road Test-2-Year Guar- 
antee. Also harness. Write me 


now. 

H. C. Phelps, Pres. Ag ¥ 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. (9S 
Sta. 372, Columbus, Ohio CS 

























FROM N CAROLINA 

G. E. B. Co.—Buggy pur- 
chased from you last peor 
gives best of satisfaction. I 
saved $20 by buying from 
your factory.—J. E. Gallo- 
way. 








Golden Eagle Vehicles are 
well-built, light-running, 
neat, durable, and give per- 
fect satisfaction. 





KEAN 
FROM VIRGINIA . 
G. E. B. Co.-—Have used 
one of your vehicles on R 
F. D. four years. More 
satisfactory than any other 
make.—L. Y. Yeaman. 


Atlanta, 





SEND TODAY FOR 
FREE CATALOGUE 


Number 75 
Showing 150 Styles 








Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 
159 Edgewood Ave, 
(Sta. 6) 


FROM GEORGIA 
G. E. B. Co.—I have used 
one of your vehicles five 
years with good satisfac- 
tion.—G. W. Simmons. 





Our Direct From Factory 
to user selling plan saves 
the consumer middlemen’s 





FROM FLORIDA 


G. E. B. Co. —Have used 
one of your vehicles four 
and one-half years. Never 
been in blacksmith shop.— 


Georgia. | W. B. Norris. 
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PIEDMONT BUGGIES 


N° WHERE in this country do they build buggies that 
will give the universal satisfaction that is found in 
ice taken into consideration, of 
course. No where in the realm of buggy building is the 
same Care and judgment exercised as in the Piedmont 
factory. Here every detail, from the selection of ma- 
terial to the finished 
buggy, is handled by 
experts. 
every advantage for 
the building of com- 
fortable, stylish and durable 
our location and facilities being un- 
equalled by any body, in any section 


PIEDMONT BUGGY CO. 


We have 





buggies, 


Ask your dealer to show you a 
Piedmont Buggy, or write us for 
handsome Illustrated catalog. 


Box 398 MONROE, N. C. 
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_ EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 





ak Ridge Institute 


OAK RIDGE, N. C. 


For Boys and Young Men 


Four Courses 
Literary, Commercial, Short Hand 
and Music—Leads in Athletics 
Piedmont Country, 1000 feet above sea-level 
View of mountains; near Greensboro 
Accessible; Terms Reasonable 


Address—J. A. & M. H. HOLT, [Iroprietors 








Founded 1852 
200 Students 




















YOUNG MEN AND LADIES 5:5" fGouuae 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY! | ¢istis‘tew monte 
Positions paying $50 to $75 a month guaranteed. Quick 
promotion. Write today for free illustrated catalog. 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
L. Box 272, NEWNAN, GA. 


Horner Military School 


Fonnded 18514 
Oxford, North Carolina 
Classical, Scientificand English Courses, Prepares for Cole 
lege, | University or the capt obealenee ye geen caavee, 
ng develo d man 
Acade: my 68 yea: La od old. eo experienced teachers, Cadeta 
dine with the eee ae es of his family, securing 
—_ = ge omelife, Sabiavnian ood abmennee Modern 
rfectsanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. 
eet ae pond mental, eee ay a Lier meng Shady 
awn, athletic park, one e running track, 800 
acres. Ideal cult mate, help a on paeP. ae hi In the social 
atmosphere of refined Christian people. The town noted 
for over a century as an educational centre. 
Catalogues ready for distributing 
HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 
Col. J. C. Horner, Principal, Oxford, N. C. 


Woman's College '*!° 


RICHMOND, VA. 











































Located in the beautiful, historic and cultured city of the a. 
Large and able Faculties, trained inthe best Universities ard Con- 
servatories of thie country and Europe Specialists in their Depart- 
ments. 8 men,18 women. Carefully arranged courses of lead 
to the degrees B. Litt., B, A.. M. A., and B. Mus. Half million dol- 
lays just secured for enlargement and endowment. H recerd 
remarkable. Accommodaticns firet-class. Early application im- 
=— Terms moderate. For catalogue and other information, 


JAMES NELSON, M. A., LL. D., President, 





CAPITAL STOCK $30,000 00 
Rr tearm aura RE 


SPECIAL SUMMER 
SESSION 


Big + iecmensoread to Fon who avn & ioe. A liberal discount on either a single or combined course. 
Posi: backed by contract. Write for handsome catalogue. It is free. Address 
KINGS Business ESS COLLEGE. Raleigh, a. C., or Charlotte, N.C. We teach Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Penmanship etc., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 


EACE INSTITUTE vaaiivfonew eae 


bes ideal diver rina HomeSchool. ea and Collegiate courses, Ast, 
Eapecente n, Physical Culture, we to inte usiness, etc, Conservatory 0: 

igh standard maintained arge staf hy experienced, college 

trained instructors. Takes o: 100 boarders teaches the individual. 

Uns health record. Brick buildings. Saas heat. Excellent table. 

Large gases. Park-like campus. Concerta. lectures, tennis, basket 
ball, rite for our catalog beforeselecting thecollege for your daughter 

HENRY JEROME STOCKARD, A. M., Pres., Raleigh, N.C. 














A HIGH-CLASS INSTITUTION; member of the 
National Association of College Faculties, Situated in center of 
the progressive, cultured sectionoftheSouth. An ideal, health- 
§ ful, invigorating winter climate. If youare interested, write for 
j our illustrated catalog; complete informatien. Catalog free. 
Write today to DR. S. W. FOSTER, Deas, —_‘N. Butler St. Atlanta, Ga. 








FARM TRAINING FOR NEGROES 


Don’t go to the cities. Be a scienti- 
fic farmer and you are independent 
for life. 


North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE tire 


VIRGINIA 
STYART MCGUIRE, M. D., PRESIDENT 
MEDICINE—DENTISTRY—PHARMACY 











New building under construction, the gift of 
the people of Richmond. 

Admirable laboratory building for temporary 
use—large, bright, convenient. 

NEW EQUIPMENT THROUGHOUT. 
Wi ieee ven 7 bP agri md successful Snes. Own one Hospital, use four others for teaching. 
successful teacher. Board, lodging and tuition MODERN LABORATORY METHODS. 

or free tuition, Member Association »f American Medical Col- 
address leges. Registered in New York. High standing. 


$7.00 per month. For ca 
JAS. B. DUDLEY, - PRESIDENT, Tuition and expenses moderate. 
STATISTICAL RECORD. 





Mineral Water. 


Chas. E. ro President Wake Forest Col! 


executive ability.” ”—J. B. Carlyle, Professor of 
MB instru 


L TERM OPENS AUGUS 


$68 TO $86 PAYS BOARD, TUITION AND ROOM RENT 
FOR A FULL SESSION OF NINE MONTHS AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Situated in Cleveland County at the Foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. 
No Malaria. 


“Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and daughters to educate.”’— 


lege. 
“On all sides I saw evidences of patient pains. taking labor, —— scholarship and marked 
Latin, Wake Forest Col 
tion is thorough and the influence surrounding the pupil il excellent.”—Rev. R.S. 


“in my ovinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and more 
thorough educational work.” —E. Y. Webb, Member of Congress. 

“One of the best preparatory schools in the State.’—Cleveland Star 

“The young meu who have come to the University from the Piedment 
a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and satisfactory w 

rancis P. Venable, President University of N. C.” 

It es the best and cheapest aoe in the State.” —E. M. Koonce, — N. C. Legislature. 

FAL T 80th. For announcement, write 


W. D. BURNS, "Enel, N. C. 


Splendid Community. 


h School have taken 
. Very truly yours, 














“* One of the very best Business Colleges in America’’—Oldest in the State and first to own its build- 
ing—one of the fincst in Richmond. For catalogue and full particulars, address G. M. SMITHDEAL, Richmond, Va- 


TEACHES BOTH SEXES 
LT Bookkeeping, Penman- 
ship, Shorthand, Type. 
writing, Telegraphy, 
&c.—three first by mail. 
No vacations. Weite for 
proof that this is. . . 
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Pipe Organ Piano Voice 
Violin 
Send 12th 
Superior Advantages 


at the 


| “| Southern , 
Daughter) conservatory of Music sion 


| DURHAM, N. C. 


Ses- 














DR. 8. STEWART, Secretary, 


KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Thorough and complete course, Great Demand for Graduates as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, Sane 
itary Officers, Army Veterinarians, U. S. Inspectors. Catalog and other information sent on application, 


1280 East 15th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





THE NORTH OAROLINA 


College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 
The State’s college for training in- 
dustrial workers. Oourses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying; in Civil, Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Engineering; 
in Ootton Milling and Dyeing; in 
Industrial Ohemistry; and in Agri- 
cultural teaching. 
Entrance examinations at each 
county seat on the 14th of July. 
D. M. HILL, President, 
West Raleigh, N. O. 


INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Inc. 


School for boys and girls of limited means. 
Terms: Pay students $10.00, Sy ory fee, and 





water. Address 
JOHN W. TYNDALL, A.M., LL.D., - President, 
Kinston, N. C. 


Catawha College 2.2"""""|- 


Newton, N. C., Opens Sept. 7th. 





Healthfal location. Modern conveniences. New 
Laboratory equipment. Strong faculty. Classi- 
cal, Scientific and Literary courses. Music, Art 
and Expression. Both sexes. Rates moderate. 
CatalogueFree. J. F. Buchheit, A. M., President. 





EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-third Session begins Sept. 18, 1910, 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 

Climate ving 

Write for terms and catalog 


Chrtstoper empties, ML Dean, Richnnd a 
WARRENTON H HIGH: SCHOOL 


Noted for os pees “ een preqapation, 
ati:ractive home life, parent-like suvervision a: 
carefal _— degre nage gg Hoids to the mre 
sics, but to 
present = utilitarian requirements. Limited, 
select, economical. day September Ist. 
For catalogue po 


JOHN _ _GRAHAM, Principal, 
























SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND 
Greensboro, N. C. 

















Trinity College 


Five Departments--Collegiate, Gradu- 
ate, Engineering, Law, and Education. 
Large library facilities. Well equip- 
ped laboratories in all dopertmen’s 
of science, Gymnasium furnished 
with best apparatus. Expenses very 
moderate. Aid for worthy students. 


Teachers and Students ex- 
pecting to engage in teach- 
ing should investigate the 
superior advantages offered 
by the new Department of 
Education in Trinity Col- 
lege. 3:3 3:3: ac. 38 $3 








For catalogue ae | Later information, 


R. L. FLOWERS, pecretary 


DURHAM, 
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East C ‘arolina 


Teachers’ Training School 


A State school organized and maintained for 
one definite purpose:—Training young men a 
women for teaching. The regular session opens 
Tuesday. September 13, 1910. For catalogue 
and information, address 

Greenville, M. c. 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 





ALABAMA 


Polytechnic Institute 


College of Veterinary Medicine 
The Only Complete Veterinary College in the South 














Three years’ course. Tuition free for resi- 
dents of Alabama, and only $20.00 for non- 
residents. Graduates admitted to the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Asseciation and to 
the Civil Service E. é for iti 

in the United States Department oe Aoricul- 
ture. For catalog and further information, 
address 


©. A. CARY, Auburn, Ala., Dean. 








TON, N. C. 


(SEE OTHER SCHOOL ADS. ON PAGE 638.) 
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Our Progressive Farmer Boys 

















SHOULD THE FARM BOY DRINK? 


A Little Talk, (ith Nothing About Drinking as an “Awful 
Sin,” but Only a Calm Inquiry as to Whether or Not It Pays 
to Drink Moderately—What Life Insurace Tables Show. 













































































Y DEAR FARMER BOY: One 
Vi of the things every farm boy 
has to decide about sooner or 
later is the drinking habit, and 
I should like for us to talk to- 
gether about it just a little this 
week. Now I am not going to lec- 
ture you, and I am not going to say 
a word about its being an ‘awful 
sin’’ or anything of the sort. We are 
just going to talk about it as a busi- 
ness matter and find out if it pays. 
That’s all. 
hs 

Now, my conviction from a great 
deal of observation and study is, that 
it doesn’t pay, and I am going to tell 
you the reason why. If your drink- 
ing were simply a boyish prank, I 
shouldn’t have a thing to say about 
it, because I know that while you 
may play rough practical jokes and 
may take dare-devil risks now and 
then, that’s just the boy in you, and 
you are straight and square and hon- 
est at bottom and you are going to 
come out all right. 

What I want to say about this 
drinking business, however, is that it 
is a very different matter from these 
pranks and feats and jokes in which 
a boy may naturally and healthfully 
‘Vet off steam.’’ They may not leave 
you any the worse, but drink will. 

A great danger is that if you be- 
gin drinking at all, you can’t keep 
from drinking immoderately. There 
are all kinds of chances that you will 
wind up as a dirty, bloated, worth- 
less drunkard—one of the kind, as 
Uncle Remus says, that is “not fit- 
ten to stop a gully wid’’—but what 
I want you to remember is that even 
if you should only drink moderately, 
you will not live so long, you will 
not be so healthy, nor will you be so 
happy, as you will be if you don’t 
drink at all. Il. 


In other words, no matter whether 
drinking is a sin or not, you want to 
live a good long life, and you want 
a healthy body, a steady nerve, and a 
clear brain, and you can’t have these 
if you drink even moderately. 

Take the matter of length of life. 
The life insurance companies have 
been keeping careful records of 
thousands and thousands of men be- 
ginning years and years before you 
were born, to find out just how 
drinking affects a man’s health and 
length of life. It’s their business, 
you know. Well, they started out 
before they began these records with 
the idea that a man was actually 
helped by drinking some whiskey, 
and in England 40 years ago they 
tried to make Robert Warren pay a 
higher premium because he was a 
teetotaler. So Warren started a so- 
ciety which has kept track of thou- 
sands and thousands of English in- 
surance cases for over 40 years, the 
result proving that the death rate is 
over a third higher for moderate 
drinkers than for total abstainers. 

In other words, in any given year, 
four men die among the drinkers for 
every three who die among an equal 
number of abstainers. Of every 100 
drinkers the life insurance compa- 
nies expect to die in a year, 94 of 
the 100 die, but of ever 100 expect- 
ed deaths among abstainers only 71 
die. 

Again, it has been proved that of 
every 100 persons thirty years old 
who drink, only 44 of the 100 will 
live to be seventy; but if you take 
100 30-year-old persons who don’t 











drink, 55 of the 100 will live to be| a. mw. cook 


seventy. Isn’t it worth something to 
you (even if drinking paid in other 
ways, as it doesn’t) to have a 25 per 
cent better charuce to live out your 
“three score years and ten,’ as you 
do by not drinking. 

Int. 


These figures are based on the 
English experience, but the figures 
for America tell the same story. In 
a recent address at one of our South- 
ern agricultural colleges I heard 
Richmond P. Hobson, the famous 
Alabama Spanish War hero, give 
the farmer boys there the showing 
of these American statistics. Among 
other things he pointed out that 
without drinking the prospect of life 
when you are 20 years old is 44 
more years of living, but with drink- 
ing only 31 years—an average re- 
duction of 13 years in length of life 
due to the drink habit. 

Or take the evidence of Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Woods, a practical insurance 
manager of Pittsburg, Pa., who says 
furthermore that 40 per cent—near- 
ly half—of the men who have such 
diseased bodies, weakened nerves, 
ete., that they can’t get life insur- 
ance at all ‘“‘are for causes connected 
with alcohol.” 

Experiments which a distinguished 
group of scientists made with a 
group of laboring men shawed that 
even beer drinking decreased the 
output of labor 8% per cent; while 
in clerical and intellectual work the 
damage was even greater. 

It is because the people under- 
stand these things that all classes 
are frowning on the young man who 
drinks. If you want to get a job, 
the boy who drinks is passed over 
and the young fellow who doesn’t 
is taken. That’s one reason why 
country boys usually beat the city 
boys in business: there is less drink- 
ing in the country. If you want to 
succeed in farming—as I hope you 
do—and if you want to marry the 
prettiest or smartest girl in the 
neighborhood—as I hope you do— 
it’s all the same story. The chances 
are against you if you drink. 

IV. 

Now there’s no use for me to dis- 
cuss this subject further with you. 
and I can only ask you to look up 
the further facts set forth in our 
“Two-Minute Health Talk’ last 
week on ‘‘What Medical Authorities 
Say About Drinking.” The whole 
story is that I want you to live out 
a long, healthy, happy life, and I 
want you to be a success, and I know 
the chances are against this if you 
drink. That’s why I want all our 
“Progressive Farmer Boys” to have 
nerve enough to let liquor alone. 
I like a boy who has spunk, and you 
do, too; and often it takes more 
spunk to refuse to take a drink than 
it does to ride a bucking broncho or 
swim across a raging river. 

But if you will shake hands with 
me on this proposition I am sure I 
can trust you to show the spunk 
when it’s needed. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 





Get six new 25-cent subscriptions 
and we’ll renew .your own subscrip- 
tion one year free. You can do it. 


FARMER WANTED 


to right party. 


Favorable rental contract 
State 
whether reader of Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette and experience. Farm 20 miles from Char- 
lottesville, Va., between Greenwood and Afton. 
112 acres, about 75 cleared. 6 room dwelling, stable. 






PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE 
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YOUR SOIL NEEDS LIME 


The summer crops tax the fertility of your 
land, and leave the soil acid. 


Then the fertilizer you used made jt 
more so. 





Thus, the soil is in poor condition, and 
the acidity needs to be neutralized in order 
to produce the big wheat yields. 


Apply Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural Lime. 


This lime is specially prepared and contains 
potash and other ingredients essential to plant 
growth. 

It neutralizes the acidity of the soil, makes 
humus, and makes the dormant phosphoric 
and potash in your soil available. 

It dissolves vegetation quicker than rock lime, 
and less is required. ‘Thus you save handling, 
hauling and freight. 

Our interesting booklet and name of nearest 
dealer sent free to every farmer. 


A. S. Lee & Sons’ Co., Inc. 
B Richmond, Va. 


Also manufacturers of Lee’s Special Wheat 
Fertilizer, Lee’s High Grade Bone and Potash, 
Naat and importers of Thomas Basic Slag Phosphate, 


acid 


INCORPORATED 
RICHMOND--VA- 
FOR SALE BY 


Dept. 


Egan SSE 














, Steel Horse 
CLIPPERS 


An article you 
have always want- 
ed. Keep your 
horses trimmed up 
and nobby. 

We offer this fine 
Full Nickel Plated, 
Brown Enameled 
Wood Handles, 
Steel Ferrules, ex- 
tra quality Cruci- 
bie Steel Finely 
adjusted. Wi1 cut 
hair in good shape, 
to any one sending 
us ten (only 10) Cir- 
culation Raising 
Subscriptions at 
25ceach. Post Paid. 


The pw Farmer and Gazette, 
kt satel a bead 


6% 6% 6% 
Real Estate First Mortgage Coupon 
Bonds of small or large denomina- 
tion for sale. Prompt payment of 
pe ED by -— interest GUAR. 4 
. Trust 
with $138 000.007 ne capital. dena te 
present net ove one-half value first pc hind 
well loca’ es. Especially desir- 
able for Trustees, Guardians and other coneerva- 
tive investors. R n d of holder. 
Sound investment. Steudy income. Writefor book- 
let and full description. 


North Carolina Trust Company, - Greensboro, N.C. 
A. W. McAlister, Pres. R.C. Hood, Sec., & Mgr. 
6% 6% 6% 




















RUNNING WATER 


Turn a faucet in kitchen or stable instead of 
carrying water from the pump. Installa 


RIFE RAM 


Pumps water automatically day or night 


The first cost is low, 
there’s no operating ex- 
pense. Raises water 30 
feet for ev+ry foot of 
fall Fuily Guaranteed 

If there is a stream, 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 





spring or pond within a 
mile, write for FREE 
Plans, FREE Book and 
FREE Tria! Offer. 


RIFE ENGINE €0., 2130 Trinity Bidg., New York 














Peach Seed Wanted 


We will buy and pay the high- 
est market price for small see 

from seeding peach trees in the 
mountainous districts of North 
Carolina. Send us a sample of 
the kind of seed youcan get, an 
state about how many me can 


In this department we shall pase offerings 
of all land wanted or offered for sale or for 
rent, We do not extend our general advertis- 
to 





before buying, but no man is permitted to of- 
fer land for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and financial responsibility. 


CHEAP FARM LANDS IN S. CAROLINA 


$3.00 to $10.00 will buy unimproved land. $6.00 
to 220.00 improved farms. Appling County has 
the cheapest, good land in the S-uth. We need 
you. tee rapid increase in value. Many 
farms have doubled in value in the past two years. 

















No better land in adjoining counties tell at double supply. a a 

my prices ds produce well, lie level, and are es 
Fa hea Come to see me, or write for full 

nie ° 

E. J. YOUMANS, a es Baxley, Ga. J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 





BOOKLET FREE 
Booklet No. 2 mailed free to those who want a 
farm in North Ga., or Ala. Write 


O, F. MORRIS, Rockmart, Ga- 
Real Estate All Lines. 


POMONA, N. C. 











SEED WHEAT 


Sp'endid standard varieties now ready for ship- 
ink. Currells Prolific Leeks Prolific. ron 
Fultz, Red Chaff and other varie'ies selected Ws 
the very best fields in North Carolina. Aber. a 
Seed Rye, Appler, Burt and Sensation 02! 
Prices on application. 


HIGKORY SEED GOMP’Y. 


HICKORY, | N. Cc 


APPLER OATS 


Pure Appler Seed Oats for sale at - . 
per Bent ce f.o. b. Raleigh .° - 
Grown and Guaranteed by 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


In good North Carolina Town. Business House 
and two Iots on Main Street, Central location, 
Fine Wholesale or Retail site. Will sell for casher 
Exchange for One Hundred to Five Hundred 
acres fine farmir g lands, ——  Sranera, timbered, 
near railway and r: good 

Lock Hox 72, Raeford, North Carolina. 


TRUCK LANDS—FARM LANDS— 
LANDS FOR INVESTMENT 


In winding up a long established business, we 
find many desirable bargains in lands of above na- 
ture ‘which can be Sonate on good terms. Mainly 
located in counties of Bladen, Pender, Columbus 
and Robezon, North Carolina We have and 
valuable undeveloped tracts especially f For 
further information, 








Possession given November Ist. 


rite to 
Fort Norfolk, Norfolk, Va. 





W. A. Simpkins, - Raleigh, N. Cc. 
Box 167 


apply to 
THE WORTH Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
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POULTRY AND BEES. 











How Old Should Hens Be Kept? 


The age to which a hen may be 
kept and still be profitable as an 
egg producer is determined largely 
py the bird. I have owned hens that 
were not more than two or three 
years old that were by no means 
profitable egs producers, while oth- 
ers were good layers at three and 
four years of age. I especially no- 
ticed a Brown Leghorn hen which 
laid eggs from early spring till late 
fall the summer she was four years 
old. She did not stop laying more 
than a week at a time, and much of 
the time she laid every day. When 
considering the age to which a hen 
is to be kept, the cost of raising a 
hen up to the’time she begins to lay 
should be considered. This cost is 
distributed over aS many years as 
the hen is kept and it is evident 
that with a hen kept three years the 
first cost will be only one-third of 
the hen kept only one year. Hens 
cannot be expected to produce eggs 
a whole year without stopping, and 
they eat the year round, but a grown 
hen does not require the careful at- 
tention when not laying that a 
young chick does. UNCLE JO. 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


XVIII.—Ways to Sell Honey. 


As I have said before, honey 
should be left on the hive till the 
end of the season, except where 
small quantities may be needed for 
immediate use. After it is all well 
capped over and cured you may be- 
gin to think about ways to sell. If 
the first super put on is filled before 
the end of the season, simply lift 
it up and set another under it and 
perhaps the bees may get that filled 
also. In some places they may fill 
even more. 

Good honey is so easy to sell that 


the ordinary farmer usually finds 
ready sale for all he makes right at 
home. This has been my own ex- 
perience. Neighboring farmers call 
me up by telephone and make en- 
gagements at 15 to 20 cents a pound. 
It is sometimes engaged several 
months in advance. People in the 
city or the near-by village also tele- 
phone for honey to .be brought to 
them, though most people come and 


home. 
to sell as good honey. 

Bee keepers who have large quan- 
tities of honey sometimes go to the 
city with nice samples and canvass 
for orders among grocery merchants 
or directly with the consumers in 
their homes. Some persons feel a 


for fine honey by sample is just as 
respectable and business-like as to 
take orders for drygoods or any oth- 
er article of merchandise. A man or 
woman of pleasant address will 





have no trouble in taking $50 to ter-piant, 
$100 worth of orders in a few hours, peing mashed and fried 


and I assure you that you will bea 
welcome visitor besides. 

Of course, you may sell your 
honey from a market wagon, along 
with vegetables and other farm pro- 
ducts, at the sidewalk in the gen- 
eral city market. Any one who has 
some of the auctioneer’s gifts can 
soon have a crowd around him and 
make rapid sales. 

In canvassing with customers at 
their homes, some bee keepers hand 
out circulars and self-addressed pos- 
tal cards upon which orders may be 
made later by mail. This device 
rarely fails to bring several orders. 
The circulars extol the merits of a 
pure quality of honey and may be 
obtained cheaply from manufactur- 
ers of bee supplies. 

T. C. KARNS. 

Powell Station, Tenn. 








FRUIT, TRUCK, VEGETABLES. 








SOME vere ae 


THAT WE NEGLECT. 


A Group of Vegetables Too Little Grown in the South—Sal- 
sify, Parsnips, Carrots and Fall Peas Need Prompt Attention. 


By W. F. Massey. 


Qe SELDOM SEES the 


Swiss made into cakes and fried in batter 
chard in the Southern gardens. 


all winter. 


In fact few people I have met ot 


know what chard is. 
of beet grown for its leaves and not 
for the root. In summer the stout 
leaf-stalks make a very good substi- 
tute for asparagus after the aspara- 
gus season is over. The leaves can 
be pulled off all through the summer 
and the old roots can be hilled up 
slightly and will stand all winter and 
give early shoots in the spring. But 
at that season we have asparagus 
and do not need it, so that it is best 
to grow it from seed every spring. 
To have good leaves the plants 
should be thinned to stand 3 inches 
apart in the rows, and the more 
manure used the ranker the growth. 
The common variety has silvery leaf- 
Stalks, but I have had some with 
Pink stalks and some with golden 
yellow ones. The common white is 
the best. 


e 

Down in Florida they grow egg- 
plants for the Northern markets, but 
in many parts of the South, especial- 
ly in North Carolina one seldom sees 
eggplants in the garden. But there 
is no finer vegetable for the summer 
and fall table, and in the fall they 
can be boiled and canned and can be 


It is a species 


Carrots, too, are generally neg- 


lected. One can sow in the fall seed 
of the Oxheart carrot or the Early 
Horn carrot, and let them stand and 
pull them for the table all winter, as 
I have done, and they are fine in 
soups. 
a 

Parsnips and salsify, too, are too 
seldom seen. These are entirely win- 
ter vegetables, and furnish a desira- 
ble variety for the table in winter. 
They have been neglected largly be- 
cause those who have tried them 
have followed the Northern practice 
of sowing them in the earliest spring. 
Then in the South they are apt to 
run to seed at midsummer and be 
ruined. Sow the seed at once in Mis- 
sissippi and the Lower South (fur- 
ther north in July) and they will 
grow and make their best growth 
in late autumn, and in _ fact 
will grow some all winter, as they 


POOR FARMING TURNS LAND 


(15) 649 


INTO 


= GRAVEYARD FOR YOUR 





If Your Crops Fail, They are iin Never to Return 


Insure against crop failure by feeding the crop what it needs. 
take it from the honey house _at my | nitrogen of clover and manure is lost because it is not balanced. 
There is nothing else so easy|runs to straw because it is hungry for phosphate and 


POTASH 


delicacy in doing what they call a| Everybody sells phosphate. 
peddling business, but taking orders] in carloads or tons. 





Half the 
Wheat 





You or your dealer can buy Potash from us 
It will pay you to do it, for Potash PAYS. 


Write for our new pamphlet on Filler-Free Fall Fertilizer, telling you just how 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Contin 


to supplement your old brand with Potash and how to make filler-free fertilizers at home. 


ental Building, Baltimore, Md. 





in cakes 
resemble very much in taste fried 
oysters. The Student parsnip is the 
best and the Sandwich Island salsify. 
a 

Most people sow some early gar- 
den peas, but few understand how 
easy it is to get a fall czop of peas. 
1 have found the Dwarf Premium 
Gem the best for fall sowing. I sow 
them in August in deep furrows and 
cover lightly at first, and as they 
grow work the earth to them till 
level, the object being to get the 
roots down in the moist earth to 
prevent drying out in the dry weath- 
er of September. Try a fall crop of 
peas and you will always have them. 


Another vegetable seldom seen in 
the South is the brussels sprouts. 
These are grown just like collards 
and make a tall stem on which little 
cabbage-like heads the size of hick- 
ory nuts grow. These little heads are 
fine after frost <aeenen them. 





DANDY 
PRUNER 


If you haven’t a pair 
of Pruning Shears you 
should take advantage of 
this offer. This is a first 
class, well made tool and 
will give you gcod ser 
vice. Exactly like cut. 
Sent on receipt of a list 
of (4) four Circulation 
Raising Subscriptions at 
25c each. Only 4 gets 
them. Postage Paid 


The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs A. H Motley o 
manufacturers of to! Reidsville, N. C., 
furnish us with teheose ata pemerhenly low po a 
These are high your order 
direct to Factory, or through your 8. B.A. 

Yours Pe yy, | 
J. R. a od B. Ao 





because the boiled roots 


Remember, our 25-cent offer is 
sacrifice, less-than-cost, open only to 
persons not now taking the paper. 


A GILT-EDGED 
INVESTMENT 


7, 8 or 9 Per Cent Guaranteed 
on Sums From $50 to $200 


To a limited number of Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette readers of character and standing 
in their respective communities, we shall be 
glad to send particulars concerning a thor- 
oughly giit-edge investment guaranteeing 7% 
at least, with 8 or 9% as a possibility. No 
large amounts taken. Send 2-cent stamp for 
particulars and add 

Olarence Poe, Editor 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND GAZETTE, 
Raleigh, - + North Carolina. 
































Cabbage P'ants, future delivery. Truck formers 
purchasing plants in qantities in Youngs Istand, 
S C., territory Let me send you my plan where- 
by I grow your plants for you, for delivery, — 
bag oni hy an‘ epring, without risk to yourself. 

R. Hart, Plant Grower, Enterprise, S C. 


Spring Hatched Buck Eye Reds 


$5.00 per triv. 
Mrs. S. F. Long, - Chapel Hill, N. C. 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively 
Eggs, $1.59 for fifteen; Chicks, $3.00 per fifteen; 
Puliets and cockerels, $1 00 to $3.00 each. 

MISS J. P. JONES, =*  Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Cockerels! Cockerels!! Cockerels !!! 
Single Comb White Leghorns and R 1 Reds at 
75c each. Also Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs 
at 1-2 original price. 

J. W. DELLINGER, - - 











Stanley, N. C. 


Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


8. C. White and een Loqnerns 
white W yandottes poms. 
Houdans, Black iinerene, Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. JLarge 
Pekin Duck Eggs, ie 2 ~. ll 

Send for folder. F 


Nevin Saintes Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, Props 
R.F D.7, Box 48. CHARLOTTE N va 








Breeding Stock For Sale Choice Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, S.C Rhode Island Reds, S, C. Brown Leg- 
horns and a nice lot of young R. I. Red Chickens 
for sale. Cheap for quality. What do you want? 


Please write me. 

H. B, —. - - - Nashville, — 

: “WASHINGTON. 
ERNEST M. MERRIOK, 


987-939 B St., N. W., 
Fruit and Produce, 











Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Specialty. 








Big [ltustrated Paper *REE. Full 
of information about Home and 
Market Canning. Tells you how tw 
buy and how to sell,. Where togs’ 





are very hardly plants. Salsify is L ao vhpet MB ny ack : P. ; 
véanner: uae A) and ol er valu 6 ormation ¢ eV ower in t lan ate PR 

often called vegetable oyster or oys- ; Send tod ti 5 MODERN CANNER COMPANY.  Challaneeee. ann. eet. 1 ‘ 
Best Goons 


CANS = 





FRUITS, . VEGETABLES and SYRUP 


LOWES? PRICES 


sank LABELS, SOLDER anp SUPPLIES. Write for Ilustrated Catalogue. 


~ NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, - 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Good Middiing 
a... 
D 
radias 





CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 


FARM SUPPPLIES. 
E aoe packed-—---.--- 
pg 





D. 8. 0. 
D. 8, Bell 
D. 8. Bu 
Butte 

















Feed—Cracked corn. per bushel... 
Corn chop. per 100 pounds-—---.. 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds------ 
Corn bran. per 100 pounds euamese 
Middlings. per 100 pounds.—~--_. 
Hulls. per 100 pounds. 
Cotton ce—Pi 
Rebundled 


ties. 
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pounds aooeee 
wheat patent-—..... $6.25 to 

- 6.25 to 

.. 5.75 to 
5. 
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.25 to 
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RICHMOND TOBACCO. 

There is nothing of special inter- | 
est to report about our market this , 
week and business is very quiet. 

The weather is hot, but occasional 
showers make the crop look well 
and will put same into a fairly good 
shape. 


NORTH CAROLINA FARM- 
ERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


The 24th annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Alliance 
was held at Headquarters near Hills- 
boro Tuesday and Wednesday. A 
committee was appointed to confer 
with the State authorities about the 
establishment of an_ agricultural 
school on the Alliance property. The 
representation included twenty coun- 
ties and the writer regrets that he 
could not be with the brethren. The 
following officers were elected for 
one year: 

President—Dr. R. H. Speight, of 
Edgecombe County. 

Vice President—J. H. Williamson, 
of Columbus County. 

Secretary and Treasurer and State 
Business Agent—George F. Parrott, 
of Lenoir County. 

Lecturer—H. M. Cates, 
mance County. 

Steward—J. C. Bain, of Cumber- 
land County. 

Chaplain—Rev. C. C. Williams, of 
Franklin County. 

Doorkeeper—George T. Lane, of 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—H. H. Thomp- 
son, of Orange County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund— 
W. A. Graham, of Lincoln County. 

Executive Committee—J. W. Den- 
mark, of Wake County, and H. F. 
Thompson, of Wilson County. 


THE 


of Ala- 





You will want to read Editor Poe’s 
book of European travel, ‘‘A South- 
erner in Europe,” before starting 
with his “Round the World” travel 
letters. One paper copy of the book 
for three new 25-cent subscriptions; 
cloth copy for five 25-cent susbcrip- 
tions. 





TARE ON COTTON. 


Mr. D. J. Neill, the widely-known 
Texas Farmers’ Union leader, writes 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
concerning the cotton tare question, 
as follows: 

“TI have advocated for sometime 
that our Legislature could pass a law 
compelling the ginner to put on gun- 
ny to make up the 30 pounds tare 
upon a bale of cotton, and also that 
we have a law forbidding the com- 
presses to use gunny only to repair 
to damage that is done to the bag- 
ging in transit. The 6 per cent tare 
as is now in force by the London and 
Liverpool Exchanges can only be 
overcome by the placing of this 6 





per cent tare upon the bale of cotton body invited to come and bring a 
The exporter who buys basket. 


at the gin. 
the cotton in the interior and has it 
compressed at the compress receives 
the benefit of the excess for himself 
or the same goes to the spinner buy-; 
er. If the Southern States would} 
pass a law compelling the ginner to 
put upon all cotton baled the amount 
as demanded by the exchanges and 
forbidding the compresses to add to 
its weight then the exporter nor his 
agent would not be benefitted by the 
exaction and the matter would be ad- 
justed in a way that would benefit 
the producer of cotton.” 





FARMERS’ UNION PICNICS IN LEE 
AND IREDELL. 


We are requested to announce a 
great Farmers’ Union picnic at the 
Iredell Test Farm, August 23rd, andj; 
another at Hunt Spring, Lee County, 
the same day. 

_Great crowds expected and every- 
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42 YEARS OF SUCCESS | 


August is Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette month. Send us a club. 


ROLLER-BEARINGY 
LIGHT DRAFT 


SUCCESS SPREADER 


The only spreader with a 32-year record of good work. Simplicit 
and Light Draft always foremost. Direct Chain Drive. See Chane 
choice of men who investigate thoroughly. @ Wood or metal wh-els. 
of experience back of every Success. ‘The leader from the first. Exclusive feat»: 
Write us promptly. 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Co. 


all patented. Catalog of facts Free. 


No Cog Gears. The 


A generatic 





SYRACUSE 
N. Y. 
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You Would Make Sure of 


Internals 





You would like to make sure of the 
internals as well as the externals. 

While the externals appeal to your 
sense of comfort, to your feeling of 
pride, to your eye for beauty, the izter- 
nals affect your confidence, your get- 
home-ability, your feeling of safety. 

You would like to know that every 
bit of material would be honest material. 

That there would be no cast iron 
painted to look like aluminum. 

That there would be no malleable iron 
used where there should be a forging. 

You would like to be sure that axles— 
wheels—and springs were right. ‘That 
the steering connections would be safe 
at high speed over rough roads. 

You would not allow any mechanical 
experiments in the car. You would 
have disagreeable noises eliminated. 

You would not want this car to cost 
an unreasonable amount, neither would 
you want to wait six months for its 
completion. 


Hudson Cars Fulfill All 
Conditions 


Hudson cars are practically 
“built to your order,” because 
they fulfill all the mechan- 
ical conditions, because they 

‘satisfy as to appearance and 
comfort. 


They have all the advan- 
tages you could ask for in a 
built-to-order car, and they 
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‘‘Look for the tinged on the Radiator’® 
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are sold at a price you can 
afford to pay. 


You cannot find anywhere a more 
ideal motor than you find in the Hud- 
son. It has plenty of power, as has 
been demonstrated by thousands of Hud- 
son owners. It is quiet, smooth run- 
ning, simple, and due to its long stroke, 
pulls quietly and evenly at low engine 
speeds. It is a Renault Type and Re- 
nault motors are Europe’s best. 


You find a sslomirs sliding gear trans- 
mission in the Huds inde speeds 
forward and reverse, the standard type 
of the world. 


Nothing Cheap in the 
Hudson 


We do not use cheap castings where 
we should use forgings. The Hudson 
crank shaft is a steel forging, tested toa 
tensile strength of 100,000 Ibs. The 
main bearings are twice the usual size 
found on a motor of this type. With 
ordinary care they will seldom need ad- 
justment. 


The Hudson rides as easy as any high- 
priced car. 


The springs are long and flexible— 
semi-elliptic front and three-quarter 
elliptic rear. Weight is properly dis- 
tributed. 


The running boards, steps, and front 
foot-boards are of beautifully polished 
aluminum. They will never wear out 
—never look cheap. 


You can see for yourself that the 
Hudson Touring car is the best looking 
in its class, and one of the most clean- 
cut, finished looking automobiles built, 
regardless of cost. 





- Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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This price includes three oil lamps, two gas james, 
generator, horn, tire repair outfit, tools and jack 


Would You like aCar Built toYour Order? 


If you were to design your own car, you would have incorporated 
into its construction those features which most appeal to you. You would 
dictate the lines of the body—the comfort of the seats—the ease of riding. 
You would specify plenty of power and a distinctive appearance of 
which you could be proud. 


HT 
o 


Note the large hood, the wide side 
door, the comfortable position of the 
steering wheel, the unusual length of 
foot room in the front seat. Sit at the 
wheel of any other touring car—then do 
the same in the Hudson. This will 
satisfy you that from the standpoint of 
driver’s comfort the Hudson is the 
ideal car. 


1650 Miles Without An 
Adjustment 


Mr. Coe D. Smith, a member of the 
American Automobile Association, 
drove a Hudson from Long Island, N. 
Y., to Tampa, Fla. Mr. Smith is 
sixty-five years old and six feet two in- 
ches tall. He says that the Hudson is 
the first comfortable car ever built. 
Furthermore, Mr. Smith made this long, 
strenuous trip without touching a nut, 
bolt, spark-plug or making a mechanical 
adjustment of any kind. 

We do not claim that we are the 
largest of automobile manufacturers. 
We are among the largest producers 
of high-class cars. Weare building 
a car of the highest quality and sell- 
ing it at a most moderate profit. 
Examine the Hudson and compare 
it point by point with other makes 
and verify this statement. 

Our catalog Ptells you in detailabout 
Hudson cars and of the men who are 
back of the Hudson Company. . If you 
are where you cannot conveniently 
examine the Hudson you should send 
for this catalog to-day. You owe it to 
yourself to find out all about this *‘Built 
to your own order”’ car. 


Fill Out This Coupon and Mail Today 


Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Mail Hudson Catalog P to 





























